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This study describes and analyzes the state of 
English teaching in Colombian public secondary schools in 1971, 
Examined are the present status of the Colombian school system^ the 
English curriculum, the attitudes of English students, and the 
organizations which contribute to the study of English in Colombia. 
The methods used to teach the language are described by observing a 
stratified sample of 30 classes and recording teacher behavior via 
the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories system. It is found that 
lecture is the most common teacher behavior pattern, but that pattern 
drills are also widely used. Self-evaluation studies indicate that 
the listening and speaking skills are the weakest and that 
professional preparation is the strongest of the English teacjiers' 
competencies. Major problems include large classes^ poor pay^ 
anti-Americanism, a lack of didactic aids, a nearly total absence of 
articulation, and a paucity of in-service programs. The English 
student is found to be quite negative^ especially boys. Organizations 
contributing to the teaching of English are Colombian-American 
Linguistic Institute, the binational centers, professional 
associations, the Fulbright Commission, and the British Council. The 
study also describes the national curriculum guide and the mvost 
commonly used textbooks. Following the study are recommendations and 
appendixes, including a list of those interviewed and an extensive 
bibliography. (Author/HW) 
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Charles W. Stansfield 
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This study describes and analyzes the state of English teaching 
In Colombian public secondary schools in 1971 • In order to gather 
information, many published and unpublished documents were consulted. 
These portray the present status of the Colombian school system, the 
English curriculum, the attitudes of English students, and the organi- 
zations -which contribute to the study of English in Colombia. 

serving a stratified sample of 30 classes, and recording teacher 
behavior via the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories system. It 
was found that lecture is the most eommon teacher behavior pattern but 
that pattern drills are also widely used. A fairly large amoimt of 
teacher correction was also noticed. No differences in method according 
to level were apparent. 

Teacher competencies are portrayed thro\:igh a self- evaluation 
scale completed by the teachers observed. The results indicate that the 
listening and speaking skills are the weakest and that professional 
preparation is the strongest of the English teachers' competencies. 
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Through nmerous personal intervlev;s the problems of Colombian 
English teachers were ascertained. These included 3_arge class, poor 
pay, anti -Americanism, a lack of didactic aids, a nearly total absence 
of articulation; eind a paucity of in-service programs. 

Many organizations were found to contribute to English teaching 
in Colombia* The major ones are the Colombian-American Linguistic 
Institute, the binational centers, professional associations, the 
Fulbright Commission, and the British Council* The first of these has 
retrained over 2,000 teachers in nev7-key methodology. 

The English student was found to be quite negative about language 
study. This is especially true in the case of boys. Students pursuing 
the academic bachillerato degree usxially score highest on the national 
English test. 

Tht^ study also describes the naticnal eiirriculiam giiide and the 
most commonly used textbooks. Concerning the latter it was found that 
most teachers prefer new-key textbooks, but that a traditional book 
is also widely employed. 

Tt7o recommendations for future research are made also. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 

Traditionally Latin-American countries have depended on foreign 
institutions of higher learning for their advanced educational needs. 
Prior to this century it was customary for the young aristocrat to 
journey to Europe, where he acquired not only his degree ^ but European 
culture and values as well. Due to the challenge of a technological 
age, however, an increasing interest developed in study in the United 
States after World War II. Since the opening in 1952 of the Instituto 
Colombiano de Credito Educativo y Estudios Tecnicos en el Exterior, 
or ICHTEX, as it is generally called, the number of Colombian students 
helped by their governments to study abroad has grown to around five 
thousand per year. Some 42 per cent of these elect to come to the 
United States where excellent opportunities exist for advanced technical 
training in all fields in addition to the courses in law, medicine, 
and civil engineering which traditionally have been well covered by 
Colombian universities. 

The population explosion in Colombia is indeed alarming. The 
birth rate in Bogot^ is 33.8 per thousand as compared to a death rate 
of 19.6. Other cities, such as Medellfn, have an even larger birth 
rate; and half the country's population is under 15 years of age. Thus 
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It can be concluded that the majority of the country's population will 
contribute little to the production of goods for some time to come. 

Gale haa estimated that by 1975 the South American continent 
will have to increase by eighteen times the internal production of 

machine: i order to meet the demands of its expanding population.^ 
The technology involved will demand a large number of workers qualified 
for complex Jobs. A study done by ICETEX in 1964 showed that by 
1975 Colombia will need 141,000 additional high level personnel, while 
the most optimistic prediction about university growth anticipates space 

for only 111,000 students in the interim. This figure includes those 

2 

who will eiiroll» but not graduate. 

Dr. Diogenes Arosemena, Director of Panama's Institute for the 
Formation and Utilisation of Huioan Resources, feels that there are 
only two methods through which developing countries can meet their 
manpower needs: 

1. By obtaining professors and technicians from abroad, and 

3 

2. By sending their students abroad. 

The first of these methods has been used extensively in the past 

^Laurance Gale, Education and Development in Latin America 
(New York; Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), p. 45. 

2 

Instituto Colombiano de Cr^dito Educativo y Estudios Tecnicos 
en el Exterior, Recursos ;^ requcrimientos de personal de alto nivel 
(Bogoti: ICETEX, 1964), pp. 146-147. 

3 

Di6genes Arosemena, "Desarrollo de los recursos humanos a 
trav^s del interc^bioeducativo,'' in El cr^dlto educativo en America 
Latina, ed. by ICETEX (Bogotrf: Imprenta Nacional, 1969), p. 247. 

O 1 ■ 
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decade in Colombia and has been found to suffer from several disad- 
vantages. It is very difficult to get persons of known expertise to 
live in underdeveloped countries. If such persons csui be obtained, 
the language barrier is often an insurmountable problem both to them 
and to the foreign nationals who could profit from their knowledge. 
Finally, the cost of bringing such people to Colombia is extremely 
high in comparison with the average remuneration for local labor. For 
these reasons the Fulbright Commission in Bogota, after a decade of 
frustration, all but ceased to include the use of this strategy after 
1968. Instead, in their subsequent annual proposals to Washington, 
they recommend sending Collombians to the United States. Dr. German 
Garcfa Restrepo, Executive Director of the Commission in Colombia, 
feels that this strategy has worked much better and has the following 
advantages: 

1. The cost per grantee is cheaper. 

2. Returning grantees can then give seminars to Colombians with 
no resulting communication problems. 

3. Unlike the American grantee who contributes only for one year, 
returning Colombians may contribute permanently (except for 
the 2.2 per cent who opt to remain abroad).^ 

Given the fact thflit foreign training will continue to play a 
major role in the develcpm:5nt of human and technological resources 
so necessary for a dynamic economy, the role of English teaching in 



Instituto Colombiano de Credito Educativo y Estudios Tecnicos 
en el Exterior, El credito educativo en Colombia , 1950-1970 (Bogota: 
Imprenta Naciona,!, 1970), p. 36. 



Colombia becomes one of major Importance.^ 

The Colombian student coming to the United States with six 

years of English study at the secondary level must be able to function 

2 

in the English language. UNESCO's trilingual handbook. Study Abroad , 
states that the greatest cause of failure among international students 
is their inability to understand and express themselves in the foreign 
language. The case of Colombia is typical. Personal observation by 
the writer has revealed that graduates often are unab3,e to exchange 
even everyday banalities as reward for their efforts in English class. 
Those wishing to study abroad must have the funds necessary either to 
take private lessons from a tutor, or to enroll in a commercial 
English teaching estLl)li8hiQent . Yet a six year sequence is compulsory 
for fulfillment of the requirements for the bachillerat o. According 
to Nelson Brooks, this sbould be sufficient exposure to lead to a 
functional mastery of the four basic communicative skills; listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 



Hlrs. Marina Muiioz de Hlrarida, head of ICETEX's Bureau of 
International Relations, discus l^^ed the demand for English with the 
investigator on August 16, 1971, at her office in Bogota. She stated 
thdit English is by far the most needed language for study abroad. In 
Addition to the United States, Canada, and England, many other cov^ntries 
receiving Colombian students require a speaking and/or fluent reading 
knowledge of English. The principal ones include Holland, Sweden, 
Dei-unark, part of Belgium, Norway, Italy, India, Japan, Nationalist 
Chln^, Finland, South Africa, Australia, Jamaica, Israel, Thailand, 
Hungary, and the Phllllplnes. 

2 

ICETEX, in Obset-y.^ciones Rene rales sob re la ensenanza en los 
Estados Unldos (Bogot^: Imprenta Naclonal, 1966), p. 12, states 
"Experience indicates without any doubt, that the major problem which 
the foreign student will encounter in the United States, is the lack 
of a sufficient knowledge of English." (Trcgaslaced by the Investigator.) 

3 

Nelson Brooks, Language and LanRuage Learning (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1964), p. 124. 
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Between 1965 and 1970, the Florida-Colombia Alliance provided 

scholarships for over 250 Colombian students to study at Florida 

colleges and universities. The English proficiency of these students* 

upon arriving in the U.S., was found to be sc low that it was necessary 

to create the Florida Interamerican Learning Institute (FILI) to 

2 

prepare them for entrance into the state's Institutions. 

It should be noted that English is important to the Colombian 
student, even if he does not get the opportunity to study abroad. Al- 
though an attempt is presently being made to change the situation, 
very few textbooks exist in the Spanish language for the study of 
mathematics and the natural sciences at the university level. Conse- 
quently, most up-to-date Colombian professors adopt textbooks written 
In English which are sold by American companies or their Colombian 
agents. Here again, the student's high school preparation fails him» 
making It impossible for him to read his assignments with comprehension. 
At the 1968 meeting of the Colombian Association of English Teachers » 
the rector of the University del Valle, in Call, stated that inability 
to read English is one of the most frequently cited complaints of 

Colombian university professors, when discussing the value of the 

3 

high school preparation of their students. Although Colombia's teachers 

''^Gonzalo Arboleda Palacio, Acting Director of ICETEX, private 
interviewt Bogot^, July 29, 1971. 

2 

Lawerance L. Benson ^ Secretary to the Florlda*Colombia Alliance, 
peraonal coomunlcatlon, Tallahassee, September 25, 1967. 

Alfonso Ocampo LondoHo, "'Opening Address," Bulletin of the 
Third National ASOCOPI Seminar (Call: ASOCOPI, 1968), p. 3. 



may be doing an acceptable job under the prevailing conditions, ob- 
viously much can be done to improve the quality of its English pro- 
grams. With such improvements in mind, the following study was under- 
taken. 

The Purpose of the Study 

The purposes of this study are the following: 
1» To establish an initial reference on English teaching in 
Colombian public secondary schools. 

2. lo gather a corpus of information which will portray the 
present status of English teaching in Colombian public 
secondary schools. 

3. To develop from this information a set of recommendations for 
the strengthening of English teaching in said schools. 

The SlRnificance of the Study 

This study is significant for several reasons* 
Van Dalen has stated that before much progress can be made in 
solving problems, men must possess descriptions of the phenomena in 
which they work.^ In providing such a description^ the following study 
brings to light the problems confronting English teaching in Colombia 
today. 

After research has identified the problems, educators may 
develop treatments in an effort to rectify the situation. Once the 



Deobold B» Van Dalen, Understanding, Educational Research 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966), p. 203. 



treatments have been applied » the description tsay serve as a basis 
for conpurlson with the post-'treatment findings. In thl» manner « not 
only can the description stimulate change, but It can also serve 
as a basis for evaluating change. The description provided herein 
may also be employed to fulfill such a function. 

In addltijn» this description has historical significance in 
that It portrays the teaching of English at a particular moment in 
tlme» during the year 1971. In doing so it may enable future teachers 
to compare the state of their art with the state of the art in 1971. 

The Design of the Study 

Background 

In January^ 1969^ based on previous exposure to the situation 
In Colombia^ the researcher wrote a pro![>osal for a study of English 
teaching in that country* and submitted it to Hiss Faye Carter* 
Secretary to the Florida-Colombia Alliance. Although it was not pos- 
sible for the Alliance to act favorably on the proposal* in Febntary* 
Secretary of State Tom Ada^ took it with him on a trip to Colombia 
on behalf of the Alliance* There* presented the proposal to Dr. 
Gerardo Euaae Hoyos> Director of ICETEX* who agreed to provide partial 
support through that institution. The support came in the form of a 
subaiatance allowance of 4*500 pesos (approximate!; i. $225) » a 
boarding pass to Avlanca aircraft* and an office in Bogot£ at the 
Colombian-American Linguistic Institute for the duration of the 
investigator *s stay in Colombia. After accepting this offer of sup* 
port* the investigator spent eleven weeks in Colombia* from June 1* 



1970» to August 18, 1970, gathering the (l&ta interpreted herein. 
The Sgaple 

A total of 30 classes in 19 schools were visited in an attempt 
to analyze English teaching in Colombia. No more than two teachers 
were observed at any school and no teacher was observed more than once. 
Each of the six levels of English classes was observ>»d five times during 
the months of June, July and August, 1971 • 

Because of the size of the population, and tlie limited amount 
of financial support provided the researcher, it was not possible to 
visit a sufficient number of classes via random selection, to sig- 
oificantly reduce the probability that any intervening variable had 
been excluded from the sample. It has been noted t.hiit this situation 
is common in broad scale research, and that under 3uch circumstances 
a stratified sampling procedure is necessitated, provided that the 
intervening variables can be identified.^ By using i\ stratified 
sampling procedure in Colombia^ the researcher was able to select a 
sample which possessed characteristics similar to those of the total 
population, and in nearly the same proportion. 

Three variables were taken into account in the selection of 
teachers. These were: (1) the presence of a rural or urban netting, 
(2) the type of degree which was offered by the school, and (3) the 
salaries of classroom personnel within the school. 

Gale states that traditionally Colombian urban colegios have 



Van Dalen, Understanding Educational Researc h^ pp. 204, 
292, and 299. 



been of higher cellber end this is corroborated by the Colombian 

Institute for the Development of Higher Education.'' It is difficult 

to ^iiiciAe on what is a rural school in Cc^lombla. DANE, in its annual 

census of educational establishmerits defines a rural school as one 

located in a center of population of less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

ICFES, on the other hand, in its studios of the college aspirant, 

defines the rural student as one coming f com a center of population 

which does not have its own university or is not the capital of a 

departiaent. For this reason, other investigators will find conflicting 

statistics regarding the number and percentage of secondary students 

in rural settings. 

For the purposes of this study, the definition as stated by 

DAJHE will be used. ICFES statistics can be misleading for the purpose 

of sampling, since several cities of 75,000 or more population are 

classified as rural, even though they enjoy a decided advantage in 

cultural atmosphere, a factor often associated with the quality of 

2 

professors and students. 

In 1968, there was a total of 272,794 students enrolled in all 
typ^.s of secondary schools in thm country. Of these 12,341, or ap- 
proximately 4.4 per cent were enrolled in rural establishments, at a 

3 

ratio of approximately 91 students per establishment. Therefore, two 

^Gale^ Education and Developaent in Latin America , Chapter II; 
Inscituto Co/jLombiano parA el Fomento de la EducacK^n Superior, 
Algunos mgipftCtofl del bachiller eolombiano (Bogota: ICFES, 1970), p. 90. 

2 

ICFE'5, Al^uaoa »spectos« p. 90* 

Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estadfstica, Censo 
de astablecimientQa aducativos , 1968 (Bogotis DANE, 1970), p. 4. 
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rural schools were visited and one teacher vas observed in each school* 

Table 1 shows the percentages of students pursuing all types 
of secondary degrees, and the number of classes of each type observed* 
It ia important to include this type of stratification In the sample 
since significant differences occur according to degree on the national 
Engliah test given at the end of the sixth year.^ 

Table 2 shows the percentages of students that graduate from 
the three types of public high schools; municipal, departmental Bxxd 
national. This information was taken Into account in sampling since 
salaries are usually best in the national schools and consequently 
these schools can be more selective in theix" requirements for employ- 
ment. Following the national schools, the departmental schools are 
usually more selective. Municipal schools x:m be considered the least 
selective due to the fact that they usually pay lower salaries* 



ICFES^ Algunoa aapectos , p. lAO. 



TABLE 1 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IMROUED IN SECONDARY PROGRAMS BY TYPE OF PROGRAM 
AND THE NU>3BER OF 'CLASSES OF EACH TYPE INCLUDED IN THE SAMPLE 





Academic 
Bachelor 


Normal 
School 


Industrial 
Bachelor 


Commercial 
Bachelor ^ 


Agricultural 
Bachelor 


Total 


71.93 


9.47 


4.92 


12.28 


1.40 


100.00 






Classes 


observed 






21 


3 


2 


4 


• • 


30 



Source: ICFES, Al ftunos <apecto9 del bachlller o'olombtano , p. 16. 



TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS GRADUATING FROM THREE TYPES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS AND THE NUMBER OF CLASSES OF EACH TYPE INCLUDED IN THE SAMPLE 





NfiCloaal 


Departmental 


Municipal 


Total 


39.6 


55.1 


5.0 


100.00 




Classes 


Observed 




12 


16 


2 


30 



Source: ICFES, Algunos i^pectoa del bachlller colombiano , p. 28. 
NOTE: It Is assumed that these percentages would coincide with the total 
number of students enrolled in each type of buildings were such figures 
available. 
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The Identification of Schools 

Identifying rural schools can be a difficult task in Colombia, 
since it is not easy to determine the population of a rural village. 
For example, if a visitor asks a cab driver in a nearby city, he will 
respond that the village could not have more than a few hundred in- 
habitants* If the departmental English Inspector is asked, he will 
respond that the village has about 5,000 inhabitants. Finally, upon 
arriving at the village, the rector will estimate that the village 
has about twice the population given by the departmental inspector. 

This description fits the case of the three rural schools ob- 
served. At the secretariat of education of the Department of Tolima, 
in Ibague, the writer was informed by the English inspector that the 
floiallcBt village in the department having a colegio was Chicoral, 
about 30 kilometers away. He further stated that the town did not have 
even five thousand inhabitants, and the colegio was so small that it 
had only two levels of instruction. Upon arriving at the school, the 
writer was told by the rector that the town had 8,000 inhabitants in 
the urban sector, and if the outlying farming areas served by the 
town were included, its population would rise about 15,009. To the 
writer, the town appeared to have a population of about 500, with no 
more than 150 small houses and not a single hotel, restaurant, or 
paved street, Vftiatever the population of Chicoral, or the other vil- 
iagea visited (Floridablanca, Santander, and Rivera, Huila) may be, 
the investigator was told in each case that the department did not have 
a colegio in a smaller village. Indicative of the size of these 
cole^ios is the fact that not a single one offered more than four levels 
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of instruction* 
School Calendar 

Colombia operates on two school calendars* Calendar A» which 
is the official one in all departments except Valle, Cauca, and Narino, 
designates a SftMster break from the 20th of June to the 15th of July. 
Since the last two weeks of the semester are reserved for examinations, 
it was not possible to observe classes in the majority of the Colombian 
territory until the 21st of July. Calendar B is to be followed in the 
southwest section of the country, in the departments of Cauca, Vallc 
and i)arino, and in the commissary of Putumayo. This calendar calls for 
a year's-end break between June 30 and September 1.. The writer 
visited the departments of Valle and Narido between June 8th and 
June 16th, 1971, and found that all schools were either in examinations 
or on vacation already. Consequently, it was impossible to observe 
classes in these areas also, with the exception of the INEM's which 
work on a different calendar altogether. In addition, efforts to 
visit classes before the first of August were often frustrated by 
the fact that many schools, having fallen behind schedule, were now 
giving final exams at the beginning of the semester, which were sup- 
posed to have been given at the end of the previous semester. There- 
fore, the majority of these 30 observations were made during the month 
of August, 1971. Finally, it should be mentioned that the majority 
were made in the morning hours, since after August 2 most of the schools 
in the country were on a continuous six hour session from 7:00 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m., so that during the afternoon students could watch the 
Pan-~American games on television. 
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Materials and procedures employed 

The study depended on the following sources for data: 
1» Syllabi, lesson plans, textbooks, questionnaires, periodicals, 
bullet ins» newspapers, personal correspondence, and reports 
by professional associations, the Colombian Ministry of 
Kd-ication, its affiliates, and the National Institute of 
Statistics. 

2. Personal interviews with teachers, teacher trainers, ad- 
ministratorSy curriculum and subject matter specialists, and 
other interested parties,. 

3. Direct observation of classes of 30 teachers located in 
various parts of Colombia. The classroom behavior of teachers 
and students was recordcid via the Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Categories, adapted to foreign languages by Moskowitz. 

4. Related studies, both published and unpublished (i.e., master's 
and doctoral theses, etc.). 

Outline of Chapters 

Since it is necessary to comprehend the total nexus of the 
educational system before one can fully comprehend the circumstances of 
a single cog in that system, this study begins with a fairly extensive 
treatment of Colombian education in general. In addition, and relating 
more specifically to English teaching, the study reviews legal regu- 
lations and dictums, and traces the development of the study of English 
in the curriculum. The results of a questionnaire entitled *'The English 
Classroom" are examined for information on characteristics of the class- 
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room, and the amount and type of equipment and supplies available* 

Chapter III presents a detailed description of the contributions 
of the many entitles, both Colombian and foreign, that have tEade con- 
tributions toward Improving the quality of English teaching In 
Colombia. 

Chapter IV describes the behavior patterns of Colombian 
English teachers. These patterns are based on the writer's ob- 
servations of 30 teachers » using Interaction analysis as the recording 
instrument. Through the help of a computer, the techniques of begin- 
nlng» intermediate, and advanced level classes are elaborated and a 
comparison among them is drawn. 

Chapter V deals with the human element of education: teachers 
students, and supervisors. The results of a self-evaluation of teacher 
competencies is presented here and compared to the opinion of a select 
panel of experts.^ Programs for teacher training are also reviewed. 

Chapter VI consists of two parts. The first is a thorough 
analysis of the content and methods suggested in the curriculum guide 
fojT English which is used (by law) throughout the nation* The second 
part presents the findings of a survey to identify the mosu frequently 
used English textbooks, and examines the format of those so identified* 

The final chapter summarizes the entire study, and draws some 
general conclusions. Numerous recommendations are made to Colombian 
educators, and some topics for future research are indicated. 



See Appendix IV. 



CHAPTER II 



THE SETTING TOR LEARNING 

Education in Colomhia : An Overview 

In Colombia^ the organiz;^tion and curriculum of education at 
the elementary and secondary levela is prescribed by the national 
government through the Ministry of Education. Like the Spanish lan- 
guage » the educational system was Imported from Spain during the 
colonial period* Later » it suffered influences from France » Italy, 
England, Germ^y, and most recently the United States. Due to 
Colombia's slow economic growth, her educational system has had little 
opportunity to advance over the years* To a considerable ex'lent it 
is reminiscent of European education in the last century; being 
mostly a property of the upper and middle classes, although the govern- 
ment has made manifest progress during the past two decades in recti- 
fying this situation. 

The Church in Education 

The Roman Catholic CVmrch has traditionally played a major 
role in Colombian public educ«ttion. In 1888, the conservative govern- 
ment signed a Concordat with the Vatican which guaranteed to the 
latter the power to oversee the moral and intellectual development of 
school children* Since the Colombian constitution stipulates that the 

16 
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Catholic Church is to be the official church of the state, the 
Concordat is still in effects Many scholars Colombian and foreign 
have commented on this relationship. A typical analysis is the follow- 
ing: 

The provisions of the Concordat concerning education in 
Colombia are amons the most significant in the shaping of the 
society. It ia established that public instruction is to be 
organized and directed in accordance with the dogmas and moral 
precepts of the church, and that religious teaching is compulsory 
and the Catholic rites are to be observed in all of the 
schools (Art. 12). In execution of the preceding specifications, 
the bishop or his delegate in each diocese has the right of 
inspection and revision of texts to prevent indoctrination in 
religious or moral error. The archbishop of Bogota has the 
responsibility of designating the religious texts for use in the 
universities and together with the prelates of other dioceses, 
he also selects the books for religious and moral instruction in 
the public schools. The government is committed to prevent the 
teaching in any other subject of ideas which are contrary to 
Catholic dogma (Art. 13). Should an instructor fail to conform 
with church doctrine, the bishop of the diocese may have him 
removed. 1 

Over the years the Church has exercised these powers when al- 
iLowed to do so. However the Church's influence in education today is 
an issue which is frequently debated, particularly by Colombian uni- 
versity students. It seems that although the Church did exert a 
pronounced influence on public education in the early and mid 1960s, 
at pre&ient its sway is minor in the face of increased public consciousness. 



Financial Support 

Public schools in Colombia are financed via three administrative 
structures. Probably the highest quality institutions are called 



Benjamin £• Haddox, ''A Sociological Study of the Institution 
of Religion in Colombia'^ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Florida, 1962), p. 222. 
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''national" schools » which means they are financed entirely by the 
federal government. The second group and the most numerous are 
called "departmental" schools^ which means they are financed by the 
department. In Colombia the departamento is the highest territorial 
governmental structure and can be considered more or less equivalent 
to the concept of state or province in other countries. Following 
the departments are the Intendenciaft and comisarfas which arc undeveloped 
national territories. The responsibility for education in the national 
territories is delegated to the Church, which receives compensation 
from the federal government for the education provided. A minor 
source of funds for education is the local municipality. Schools 
depending on these funds are called "municipal." 

Elementary Education 

Public elci^entary education is free and obligatory for 
all Colombian children between seven and twelve years of age. School 
attendance is not enforced however, in areas where there is not enough 
space for all children. Presently, this includes all of Colombia, 
although the new Hlaister of Education has projected that the law will 
be enforceable in the capital city of Bogota by 1975. Pupils take a 
five-year course which includes Religion, Spanish, Arithmetic, Social 
Studies, Natural Sciences, Music and Physical £ducatio;i. An elementary 
degree is awarded upon successfully passing a comprehensive examination 
given during the last year. In 1968, Colombia had 27,361 primary 
schools both public and private and 78.3 per cent were public.^ 

^Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estadistlca, Censo de 
<8tablecimientos gducativos , 1968 (Bogoti: DANE, 1970), pp. 1-3. 
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Although Lhf» numl)er of primary hoIiooIm in Coloinliln 1« ktowIuk, a 
larger percentage is becoming private. In 1960 for Instance, 38 per 
cent of the 19,516 primary schools were public,^ 

There is little difference in public and private primary 
schools, however^ since all elementary axid secondary institutions are 
required to follow the national curriculum as established by the 
Ministry of Education and enforced through its inspectors. Due to the 
incentive for financial gain, some private schools are actually of 
poorer quality than public schools. On the other hand, many are bet- 
ter, usually depending on the amount of tuition charged. Most private 
elementary schools offer additional courses besides those prescribed 
by the ministry. Often these courses are foreign languages and most 
frequently English. 

Perhaps the most drastic change to take place in the primary 
school during the past decade was the passing of Decree 1710 of 1963, 
authorizing the creation of coeducational public schools for rural 
areas. Prevlouslyt public primary education in Colombia was largely 
ssRregated according to sex. For example, in 1958 the National Depart- 
ment 6i Statistics reported that 88.7 per cent of all primary schools 
were segregated. The law effected no serious problem in the cities, 
where due to the multiplicity of buildings, students were assigned to 
each building according to sex. In rural areas, however, only a one 

^Colombia » Minis terio de Educacidn Nacional, Informe de la 
delegaci6n de la republica de Colombia ^ 1h conferencla sobre^Jucacion 
y desarrollo econ6nico en America Latina, cited by William Grant Duncan, 
^Education in Colombia: A Sociological Approach** (unpublished Masters* 
thesis. University of Florida, 1966), p. 6A. 
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roon school was usually available, and the resulting situation was much 
more acute. Young boys and girls were forced to attend either half 
day sessions or, according to a schedule which received boys on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and girls on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. Regardless of the schedule used, the net result was that 
students received only about one-half the normal amount of education 
per year. The effect of this situation can be appreciated by con- 
sidering that in the same year 61 per cent of Colombia's primary 
scho^)l0 /offered maximum of two years of study. ^ 

The governments attempt to establish coeducational primary 
education met with strong opposition from the Church. In many areas 
the local priest s:lmply made a public pronouncement that '*You should 

not send your children to school.** As a result, several schools were 

2 

temporarily shut down. The forces favoring coeducation were able to 
survive this setback however and today segregated schools comprise 
only 26 per cent of the total. 

Anothei factor plaguing primary education is the lack of 
didactic aids. In some instances the teacher has nothing more than 
a blackboard and chalk to work with. 

The condition of the physical plant is also a problem. The 
well known Colombian sociologist,. Orlando Fals-^Borda, once stated that 
most of the nation's primary schools were originally built as chicherfas, 

^Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estadistica, Sstadfstl- 
caa Culturalea 1958 » cited by Duncan, Ibid . , pp. 66-68. 

2 

Icucila Rubio de Valverde, Perfiles de Colombia (Bogota: Editor- 
ial Guadalupe, 1965), p. 72. 
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a type of local bar serving home-made liquor.^ Although the situation 
la presently not so acute, the fact remains that many primary schools 
are housed in buildings which were not originally built for that 
purpose. 

A sociological factor inhibiting the quality of primary 
education In Colombia Is the low accord held for the elementary teacher. 
Evidence of this may be found in the pay scale, which ranges from 
$40 to $80 per month. In addition, recent Colombian newspaper accounts 
indicate that when a department's educational resources become depleted, 
elementary teachers are the first selected not to receive their pay 
checks. This has caused several walkouts during recent years. 

A ^review of primary education In Colombia shows many problems, 

some of which have been briefly outlined here. Perhaps it is for this 

reason that only one out of every four first grade graduates actually 

2 

finishes the fifth grade. Nevertheless, improvements are numerous and 
recent government pronouncements offer encouragement that more im- 
provements at this level are yet to come. 

Secop^dary Education 

In Colombia this follows the European system with emphasis on 
the humanities, and a laxge number of prescribed courses. The total 
six-year program is divided Into two cycles: a basic cycle consisting 

^Orlando Fal;«-Borda, "Bases for a Sociological Interpretation 
of Education in Colombia, " In The Caribbean : Contemporary Colombia , 
A. Curtis Wllgus, ed. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1962), 
p. 201. 

2 

Computed from statistics in Duncsn, op^. cit. , p. 51. 
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of the first four years* and an advanced cycle conslntlng of the last 
t;#o years. The curriculum was efltablished by Decree No. A5 of 1962, 
which outlined the plan of studies for all schools public and private. 

By referring to Tables 3 and 4» one can obsisrve that the 
Colombian secondary student takes at least nine subjiicts each year. 
Intensification refers to additional courses the student may choose 
in any of the previously studied areas. Therefore, It is possible to 
take as many as thirteen subjects per year* As a rectult, students 
must attend from 35 to 38 classes per week. The Ministry prescribes 
that each claas be of 50 minutes duration. 

Colombian high schools may be classified into different types 
according to the degree they offer. Although there are as many as 
eleven different degrees, the five most common are the Academic, Normal, 
Industrial, Commercial, and Agricultural. Again such schools can be 
further subdivided into National/ Departmental, and Hxnicipal. All 
Colombian students must complete the program of studit^s outlined by 
Decree No. 45, regardless of the type of school in which they are 
enrolled** Students in non-Academic or Vocational schools do the area 
studies during the time allowed for intensification and extra-curricular 
activities. As a result, these students often take more subjects than 
do their counterparts in Academic schools. 

In 1968, there were 272,794 atudents attending public secondary 
schools in Coloml)ia.^ Of these 58 per cent were boys and 42 per cent 
were girls as compared with a nearly equal ration in tht* primary schools. 



DANE, Censo de Establicimientos Educativos 1968, pp. 1-3. 



TABLE 3 



THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM IN COLOMBIA 
BY SUBJECT AND YEAR 
BASIC CYCLE 















Sublect 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Total 


Religion and Morals 


90 


90 


90 


60 


330 


Spanish and Literature 


150 


150 


150 


150 


600 


Matheaatlcs 


150 


120 


150 


210 


630 


Science 


60 


60 


60 


120 


300 


Social Studies 


150 


210 


210 


120 


690 


Foreign Language 


90 


90 


90 


90 


360 


Industrial Arts or 












Home Econ.-^alcs 


60 


60 


60 


60 


240 


Aesthetic Education 


60 


60 


60 


60 


240 


Physical EducliCion 


bO 


60 


60 


60 


240 


Extra-Currlcular Activities 












and Intensification 


270 


240 


210 


210 


930 


Total 


1140 


llAO 


1140 


1140 


4560 



T/IBLE 4 

THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM IN COLOMBIA 
BY SUBJECT AND YEAR 

ADVANCED CYCLE 



Number of Hours Each Year 



Sublect 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Total 


Religion and Morals 


60 


30 


90 


Psychology 


60 


■ • 


60 


Philosophy 


90 


120 


210 


Social Studies 


■ ■ 


60 


60 


Spanish and Literature 


90 


90 


180 


Foreign Language 


150 


150 


300 


Matheraacics 


90 


60 


ISO 


Physics 


120 


120 


240 


Chemistry 


120 


120 


240 


Physical Education 


60 


60 


120 


Extra-Curricular Activities 








and Intensification 


300 


330 


630 


Total 


1140 


1140 


2380 
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Of the 3,664 secondary establishments » 2»350 or 67 per cent of them 

were privately owned. ^ Further data inform that about 80 per cent 

of the private establishments offering academic degrees are affiliated 

2 

with the Catholic Church. 

Private secondary schools , like their elementary counterparts, 
vary widely in quality. Normally, however, teachers in the national 
public schools are better paid for their services. 

3 

There are lui estimated 40,932 secondary teachers in Colombia. 

Sixty-three percent of them are employed on a full-time basis and the 

4 

remainder teach part-time. The figure is somewhat deceptive, however, 
since most Colombian teachers teach at two or more schools and conse- 
quently are counted twice in the total. Perhaps a more nearly accurate 
figure, although admittedly a crude one, can be derived by multiplying 
63 per cent times the total number of teachers reported. This shows 
a total of 25,787 secondary teachers. The fact that roughly 62 per 
cent of them instruct in another school is one of the gravest problems 
facing the educational system today. A teacher with 35-40 classes per 
week in different locations cannot possibly dedicate himself to a 
school and its students. Homework assignments, 1£ given, are nearly 

^Ibid, 
2 

Gustavo P6rez and Isaac West, La iglesla en Colombia ^ cited 
in Duncan, o£. cit . , p. 77. 

Secretar^a de Educaci6n y Cultura, II asamblea nacional de 
capacitaci6Q del maKiaterio (Medellfn: Departamento de Antioquia, 
1971), p. 18. 

4 

DANE, Censo de establecimientos educatlvos 1968, p. 185. 
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alwaye corrected In class by other students. Nevertheless » the teacher 
cannot be blamed for this situation^ since his low compensation per- 
petuates it. 

The salary of teachers in Colombia is determined by rank on 

the national certification scale ( escalation) • Due to the large number 

of proclamations which have been made regarding its interpretation, 

the eocalaf($n has becoma such a complicated system that few people 

really understand it. Essentially the escalafon is divided into a 

dichotomy consisting of elementary and secondary teachers. It is 

further subdivided into four categories, which can be reach^^d through 

education or teaching experience. As a teacher rises on the escalafdn t 

80 does his salary. As a result, schools with limited budf:ets contract 

many teachers who are unranked (no high school degree or e;.iperience) , 

even when more qualified teachers are available. For exam/pie, Vamer 

has cited that in 1965 there were 59 national academic hiih schools in 

Colombia with 923 teachers. These teachers were divided hy category 

as follows: | 

First category. 345 / 

Second category 3A8 / 

Third category 28 

Fourth category 7 

No category, ....... .195^ j 

Despite the face that national schools are typ|lcally the most 

liberally supported^ principals find it necessary to balance the budget 

by combining the country *s worst teachers with its best. In the less 

favored institutions, the situation is undoubtedly worse. Therefore, 



Glen F. Vamer, Secondary Education in Colombia (Bogota: 
Agency for International Development, 1965), p. 14. 
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it can be obsftrved chat the better educated teacher is not always the 
one to find a Job. 

Another problem in Colombian high schoold is class size. Al- 
though the average class contains about 33 students, this is by no 
means a maximum. Some advanced classes may have only 13 students 
while many basic ones have as many as 60, Since most courses are 
offered only three times a week, and the average teacher has 30 or 
more classes in toto, it can be assumed that a normal hard-working 
teacher will instruct some 330 pupils weekly. 

It was previously mentioned that only one in four Colombian 
students starting the first grade finish the fifth. One also must 
consider that about one*- third of all children do not start elementary 
school. Since just IS per cent of the students enrolling in the first 
year of high school actually graduate, it is apparent that only one 
in fifty first grade students continue to complete their high school 
degree.^ Although the role of financial demands upon students cannot 
be ignored, the present inflexible secondary curriculum is clearly 
having a deleterious effect on pupil retention. Until administrators 
and planners take steps to correct this, the chances of an increase 
in the holding power of the Colombian high school seem doubt ful« 

The INEM Schools 

INEM is the acronyro for Instituto Nacional de Educacl6n Media 
Diveralficada . Since Spanish does not have a word final /md/ consonant 



Computed from statistics in Duncan, op. cit . , p. 51. 
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cluster, the "D** is not included in the abbreviation. The first INEM 
in Colombia was opened in 1970 in Bogot^. These schools portray the 
government's most determined effort to improve secondary education in 
Colombia* 

An INEM school is considerably different from a standard 
Colombian coleRio . Each INEM offers five degrees, rather than 
specialising in one as is done in other schools. Students take only 
35 classes per week and the prescribed length of classes, 45 minutes, 
is five minutes less than in other colegios . All students are re- 
quired to go through three cycles of two years each. The first cycle 
is called 'Vocational exploration'* and is almost entirely predetermined 
for all students. During this period the student is becoming acquainted 
with diverse fields of knowledge. In the second cycle, ''vocational 
orientation," the student has fewer required courses and more electives 
which he selects with the help of a guidance counselor within a 
specific degree area chosen by the student. The third cycle is called 
"occupational education^" and at this stage the majority of the 
student's courses are electives. During the third stage the student 
selects a branch of specialization ( modalidad ) within the degree area 
he has chosen.^ 

The idea of the INEM'a was suggested by Mr. Glen Vamer of 

the National Education Association in a year long study of secondary 

2 

education conducted in 1964. The following year the Ministry of Edu- 

^Colombia, President^ Decree No . 1085, by which is fixed the 
plan of studies for the INEM's , June 8, 1971, Article 1. 

2 

Vamer, Secondary Education In Colombia. 
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Cfition publiahcd a proposal to build 16 such schools by 1972,^ The 
government of Colombia then made application in October of 1967 to 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Developmeut for a lo&n 
of $16.1 million In order to begin the project. This covers 50 per 
cent of the coat of construction and equipment for the first ten 
schools.^ 

Although the cost of the INEM^s is formidable, the planners 
felt they represented a substantial saving over the per pupil ex- 
penditure In other schools. The teacher pupil ratio in regular 
coleglos is about 12 to 1 nationally. The INEM's propose a 24 to 1 
ratio by operating schools with an average of 2, GOO students. This 
is probably six times the size of the typical colegio. 

Aaide from the financial justif ication^ INEM planners in the 
Instituto Colombiano de Construcciones Escolares (ICC£) had other 
reasons for proposing an American-style high school. It was felt 
that mixing students pursuing an academic degree with students pursuing 
vocational- technical degrees would contribute to integration of the 
social classes. It was also hoped that the elimination of the tra- 
ditional curriculum in favor of recognition of varying student interests 
would Increase the holding power of the school. 

In order to assist the students in choosing a career, each 
INEM is staffed with one guidance counselor for each 500 students. The 



Colombia^ tUnisterio de Educacion Nacional, Provecto^ Insti' * 
tutoa d e Educaci6n Media ; Plan Wacional (Bogot^: MEN, 1965). 

2 

Richard R. Renner» Educatio n in Colombia , in ERIC» ED 035 109, 
November, 1968, p. 160. 
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function of the guidance counselor is to increase the student's 
feeling of security by helping him identify his interests and 
capabilities. 

To improve human relations among staff and students* teachers 
in the INEM'b are not allowed to hold part-time jobs at other schools » 
Instead, they must devote themselves entirely to the activities of 
the INEM. This is made possible by offering INEM teachers a wage 
which is nearly double that earned by other teachers of the same rank* 
All INEM teachers must have a university degree* 

As previously stated, the Colombian bachillerato degree is 
humanistically oriented. The INEI'i's, however, have departed from 
this philosophy in response to several educational realities. The 
traditionally high rate of attrition following each year of secondary 
education means that most students will not complete a degree (see 
page 26) ♦ Since vocational courses in the colegios are not offered 
until the last two years of the advanced cycle, students generally 
l&ave school with no greater vocational skills than when they enter. 
This is especially serious in view of Colombia's classification as a 
semi--*developed country, which means that her greatest need is for 
semi-skilled and skilled laborers. In order to alleviate this 
problem, INEM students take vocational courses throughout the six 
year program. Therefore a ven those not graduating enter the Job 
market with a degree of vocational capability. 

At present, there are 10 INEM*s in operation. These are 
located in Bogotii, Barranqullla, Bucaramanga, Call, Cartagena, Cucuta, 
Medell£u, Monter£a, Pasto, and Santa Marta. Additional schools are 
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planned for Hanlzales, Pereira, Ibague, Armenia, Nelva, Fopayan, Tunja, 
Vlilavlcencio, and a second one for Bogota^ by September, 1972. Each 
of these experimental schools represents a major innovation in Colombian 
secondary education. 



The Development of Eny^ l lsh Language Teach InR in Colombia 



During the colonial period (prior to 1820) nature of Colombian 

education vaa especially humanistic. The medium of instruction in all 

schools was Latin, which was taught to Indians, mestizos, and Creoles. 

The following statement by Dr. Jos^ M. Rivas Sacconi, Director of the 

Caro y Cuervo Institute, indicates the magnitude of the role of Latin 

in those times. 

Latin, the official language of education, lifierature, and 
science par excalleace, is present everywhere. The learning of 
Latin grammar and literature constitutes the first part of an 
education, the first serious study that the stude^it must confront 
after learning to read, write, and count. All these subjects, 
l.acluding Latin graxonar itself, must be explained in Latin. Our 
textbooks are in Latin, aa well as the major part of our reference 
works. Latin is heard at the private and public ceremr>nie8 of 
our educational institutions, in speeches and sermons. Documents 
that emanate from the universities or that are directed to them, 
must be drawn up in Latin. Finally, prpfessors and students have 
the obligation to apeak in Latin within the walla of their high 
school or university.^ 

During the seventeenth century British and Dutch Puritans 

arrived on the shores of what are today the Colombian possessions of 

San Andrea and Providencia, two small islands located off the coast of 

Nicaragua. These ivr&igrants, particularly the Dutch, were the first 



Jose H. Rivas Sacconi, El latfn en Colombia (Bogota: Caro 
y Cuervo Institute, 19A9), pp. 87-68^ cited by Gabriel G6mez, La 
enoenjyiga del ing^les en Colombia : su historia y sus metodos (Bogota: 
By the author, 1970), p. 3. (Translated by the investigator.) 
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to teach the English language to the inhabitants of these Islands. 

These Included both Indians and later Africans, brought as slaves. 

The effect of these colonists was tremendous, and although they 

departed at the end of the eighteenth century, their Influence is 

etill manifest in the English-speaking inhabitants of the islands. 

Once Colombia achieved independence from Spain, the study of 

foreign languages was designated a compulsory part of the curriculum 

almost isoiedlately.^ The first such law, signed in 1820 by Sim^n 

Bolfvar, made Latin, French and English required subjects for the 
2 

bachillerato . 

It is interesting to note that for many years English was 
considered the least important of the languages which were taught. 
Decree Mo. 1238 of 1892, provided that Latin would be taught for 
three years, Greek for two years, and that the student be given a 
choice of either English or French for two years. In all Instances, 
the Spanish version (translation) of these languages would be taught. 



Ironically, it was an English translator who precipitated the 
War for Independence. Jos^ Gonzalez Llorente, a native of Cidiz, Spain, 
who spoke and read English fluently, also owned a general store on the 
northeast side of what is today the Plaza de Bolivar. On July 20, 
1810, a member of a well-to-do Creole family tried to borrow a flower 
vase from him to be used at a party for the local governor. Llorente 
responded by insulting the creole who in turn struck the Spaniard. The 
incident initiated an anti-Spanish uprising in the market-place outside 
which soon sprtad throughout the countryside. In spite of the face 
that Llorente felt the need to leave the country during the ensuing 
fracas, he raturned several years later and was named the flrsv official 
translator of the new republic^ 

2 

Gabriel A^ G6mez, La ensenanza del ingles en Colombia: su 
his tor ia y sus m^todos (Bogota: By the author, 1970), p. 7. 

3 / 
Colombia, President, '^Orginico de la instruccion publica^;'' 

Decree Mo. 1238 of January 1, 1892, in Juan Gallego, P^nsumes Colom - 

bianos de enseg^anza secundari a (Medell£n: Imprenta Departamental de 

Antioqular 1955), pp. 35-36. 
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The first mention of method is made in Decree No. 229 of 1905. 

This decree stated that the methods of Ollendorff Ahn, or Robertson 

were to be uaed in the teaching of French and English.^ Although these 

methods were among the most modem of the tlmes» they vere still highly 

traditional in nature as evidenced by their discussions of declensions 
2 

In English. Oral work consisted of directing the teacher to have the 

student pronounce the words of each sentence as he wrote ity and a 

3 

first chapter on English pronunciation. 

Latin began to diminish in importance after X933» with the 
declaration that French would be required for five years and Latin 
and English for four years. The amount of required Latin was further 

A 

reduced to three years in 1936 » and to two years in 1939. 

During and immediately following World War II, English played 
a major role in the curriculum. In 19A4» It was made compulsory for 
&ix years, and in 1945, Its intensity (number of class hours per week) 
was increased. French began to regain importance when, in 1951, it 
was put on a par with English, both languages being studied for a period 



Colombia, President, "Decree No. 229 of 1905, by which la 
fixed the program of studies for the Bachillerato in Philosophy and 
Letters,'' Ibid*, p. 45. 

2 

For a brief critique of the Ollendorf-Ahn method, see Renzo 
Tit one. Teaching Foreign L^guages ; An Historical Sketch (Washington, 
D.C.: Georget>own University Press, 1968), pp. 28-29. 

3 

A thorough discussion of these and other methods used in the 
19th century Is found in Gabriel A. Gomez, La ensenaoza del inglls en 
Colombia. 

4 

Juan Gallego, Pi^nsumes colombianos de ensenanza secundaria | 
pp. 99-105. 
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of thtM years. Three years later the concept of a four year cycle 
of secondary education became a reality, and English was required all 
four years* Students taking the advanced cycle were required to take 
both English and French, bringing the foreign language requirement 
to its present level of six years of English and two years of French.^ 

Laws Governing the Teaching of English 

The study of English is an integral part of the academic 

preparation of a Colombian *'bachiller According to Decree No. 45 » 

of January 11, 1962, English is to be taught three hours per week to 

all students enrolled in the basic cycle of secondary education. *'Con* 

sidering that each academic year has thirty weeks, we can say that 

Colombian high school students are taught English about 90 hours 

2 

every year for four years." Therefore it could be said that the 

student who completes this level of education has been exposed to 

3 

some 360 hours of instruction in the English language. This number 
is the same regardless of whether the student is enrolled in a program 
of studies leading to the degree of '*bachillerato cl^sico,'' **bachillerato 
cosiercial,** *'bechillerato tecnico comerclal,** or **bachillerato tecnico 

^Ibld., p. 164. 

2 

Victor Quintanilla, '*tfho Studies English in Colombia?*' (paper 
presented at the TESOL Convention, Mew Orleans, La., March 1971), 
p. 1. 

3 

This figure is somewhat deceiving since secondary classes in 
Colombia meet for fifty minutes as prescribed by Decree No. 486, of 
1962, Article 12. Therefore a more realistic figure is 300 hours of 
Instruction. Nonetheless, the figure 360 hours will be used in this 
study since that is the one which is used by Colombian educators. 
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InduBtrial." The only exception to this rule is the basic curriculum 

of tht INEM*s where the student is exposed to 39b hours of English 

during the basic and advanced cycles* 

The fifth and aix^h year of work toward all high school degrees 

demands that the student take at least 150 hours per year of foreiign 

languinges. For those students who are studying for ''academic'* 

(claasical) diploma, these 150 hours are divided into 60 hours of 

English and 90 hours cf French. This neana that such students receive 

a total of 480 hours of English instruction during the six year course 

of study. Students who complete the commercial degree divide the 

final 150 hours in the reverse fashion; English 90 hours per year and 

French 60, with the stipulation that the final 90 hours should be in 

Business English.^ Those students who elect secretarial preparation 

during the final two years take 150 hours of Business English during 

2 

both years and no French, and are easily the ones who study the most 
English in Colombia. 

Some adults pursue their degree at night schools, which offer 
only purely academic subjects. Consequently each subject is studied 
in greater depth in order that the student may graduate with the same 
number of hours as the day student who takes more subjects such as 
physical education and other electivaa. According to Decree No. 486 

^Colombia, President, Decree, '*Educacion Comercial/* No. 2117 
of 1962, Art. 6, Regimen de educaci6n media , by Ricardo Rosillo 
Jacoaa (Bogoti: Confederaci6n Maclonal de Centros Docentes, 196S) , 
pp. 255-256. 

2 

Colombiai Minister of Education, Resolution No. 0704, Art. Ip 
March 26, 1963, ibid., pp. 268-272. 
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of 1962, Art. 2, these students take A20 hours of English in the basic 
cycle divided into 120 hours the first year, 90 hours the second year, 
60 hours the third year, 90 hours the fourth year, and 60 hours the 
fifth year. During the sixth year of the seven year program, the 
student takes an additional 60 hours which brings the total to 480 
(Decree No. A86 of 1962, Art. <\).^ The arrangement for Che commercial 
bachillerato when obtained at night school is identical (Resolution 
No. 2024 of 1965, Art. 4).^ 

TABLE 5 

AMOUNT OF ENGLISH STUDY IN FIVE COLOMBIAN BACHILLERATOS 
BY DEGREE, CYCLE, AND YEAR 



BASIC ADVANCED 



DEGREE 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI VII 




Academic 


90 


90 


90 


90 


60 


60 


Total 
A80 


Secretariat 


90 


90 


90 


90 


150 


150 


660 


Commercial 


90 


90 


90 


90 


90 


90 


SAO 


Night Academic 


120 


90 


60 


90 


60 


60 


A 80 


Night Commercial 


120 


90 


60 


90 


60 


60 


A8U 



As was previously mentioned, the INEM^s operate on a different 
plan of studies which has changed on various occasions due to the 
experimental nature of the project. The last decree (No. 1085) to 

^Luis Alejandro Guerra, Leglslacidn eacolar colombiana (Bogota: 
Editorial Voluntad, 1971), p. 575. 



Ibid ., p. 590. 
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effect the English curriculum vaa given by the President on June 8, 1971, 
and consequently has not yet been catalogued. This decree divides the 
entire curriculum into three cycles of two years each. The first 
cycle, which is the same for everyone regardless of the degree he 
intends to pursue, is labeled vocational exploration. During the 
second cycle , vocational orientation , the student selects a minimum 
of seven electives in addition to the required courses. Upon entering 
the third cycle, called occupational education, the student must 
choose the branch and track of studies in which he wishes to specialize. 
There are five branches which are subdivided into eleven tracks. 

During the first cycle (vocational exploration) all students 
must take English five hours per week for a total of 360 hours. This 
compulsory program continues into the second cycle with the distinction 
that the student must choose between English or French for three hours 
per week during the third year. Since the semester at the INEM is 
IB weeks long, this gives the student electing English an additional 
108 hours of exposure during that year.^ 

In addition to the above selection which must be made by all 



It 13 difficult and somewhat confusing to compare the prescribed 
nu2)ber of hours of an INEM with other types of schools^ Decrees by 
the Hinistry list five hours weekly as .totaling 150 hours yearly in 
regular public schools , and 180 hours yearly in INEM's. This difference 
is the result of the fact that the academic semester is considered to 
be 18 weeks long at INEM's and IS weeks long in other schools. Further 
investigation reveals that the final exam week is Included in the 18 
week figure of the INEM^s while it is not included in the 15 week figure 
assigned to other schools. Since no classes are held during final exam 
week, a more accurate yearly figure for INEM's is 170 hours when the 
class meets five times per week and 102 hours when the class meets 
three times per week. 
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students, those pisnnlng to mAjor in Che academic branch must initiate 
a second foreign language (French) during the third year. The intensity 
with which they study both languages is to be decided by the students 
themselves but they must t^ke five hours per week of one and three of 
the other* 

Students in the commercial branch must take five hours per 
week of English and three hours per week of French during the third 
year. 

Students electing the humanities track of the academic branch 
must take either Etiglish or French for five hours per week during Che 
fourth and fifth year. 

It is interesting to compare the relative importance given to 
English in a student's total background under the new IN£M curriculum* 
By comparing Table I with Table II > we notice that in a regular 
Colombian school the amount of required E^^rglish is in every case equal 
to or greater than the amount required in an INEM, If we consider 
Table III, which is a more honest representation of the exposure, the 
reduction of English instruction becomes even more apparent* Further- 
more, If one considers that the student taking three years of English 
at the INEM is given three more years to forget it before going to 
CQllege» it is likely that upon arriving at college and having to 
start all over the student will ask himself, *'What good did those three 
years do? This situation is potentially dangerous, for it could lead 
to "proof* that the study of English in high school is worthless and 
likewise its inclusion in the curriculum. It is especially disconcerting 
to see this taking place In the Academic and Commercial branches which 



TABLE 6 



CYCLE OF REQUIRED ENGLISH STUDIES FOR INEM'S AS 
STATED IN DECREE 1085 BY BRANCH 
AND YEAR 



BRANCH 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


TOTAL 


Accdemic 


180 


180 


108 








468 


Industrial 


180 


180 


• • • 








360 


CoDsnerclal 


180 


ISO 


180 








540 


Home Econ. 


180 


180 


• • • 








360 


Agriculture 


180 


180 


• • • 








360 



TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF HOURS OF REQUIRED ENGLISH STUDIES AT 
INEM'S BASED ON FOOTNOTE 1*BY BRANCH 
AND YEAR 



BRANCH I II III IV V VI TOTAL 



Academic 


170 


170 


102 




442 


Industrial 


170 


170 


• • • 




340 


Commercial 


170 


170 


170 


• •• 


510 


Home Econ. 


170 


170 


• • • 




340 


Agriculture 


170 


170 


• • • 


• •• 


340 



Page 36. 
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are supposed to be college preparatory* 

Table 8 shows the amount of foreign language study required 
at INEM's by branch, track, year and language. Considering that a- total 
of 660 hours of foreign language is required of all students under the 
traditional degree, we again see a reduction in all areas except in 
the Humanities track. Although this is not necessarily harmful in 
the non-college preparatory fields, it should be of concern in the 
academic and coromercial branches (considering the high number of com- 
plaints by professors in all departments that students cannot read 
their textbooks).^ Finally, in the one area where the INEM organization 
truly favors foreign language teaching (Humanities), we again see no 
provision for language teaching during the final year. 

It should be noted that the new curriculum makes no allowance 

for the special preparation and certification of secretaries. This 

same emission occurred once before with the proclamation of Decree 

No. 2117 in 1962, and had to be corrected by Resolution No. 0704 of 

2 

1963, which took cognizance of the error. A review of Table 5 shows 
that secretaries are given an intensive study of cocsnercial English 
during their final two years under the normal curriculum, and that no 
such study is called for under the new INEM curriculum (see Table 8). 
The researcher suggests this oversight be corrected, since bilingual 
secretaries in Colombia make two to three times the salary of a normal 
secretary. 

^Alfonso Ocampo Londono, ''Opening Address by the Rector of the 
Universidad del Valle," Bulletin of the Third ASOCQPI Seminar > Univer- 
sidad del Valle, May 25-27, 1968. No pagination. 

2 

Rosillo Jacome, Regimen de educacion media, p. 269. 
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Solutions to the currlcular problems facing Language depart- 
ments at the INEM*8 ate not easy to formulate. The basic problem 
seems to lie in the fact the student is given his exposure to foreign 
languages during the first and second years, the vocational (exploration 
cycle, of his schooling. For students in non-college preparatory 
programs this does not seera important since they will still be receiving 
the intrinsic advantages which are associated with language study 
(some knowledge of a foreign culture » increased knowledge of one's own 
language^ etc.). However for students who will soon be entering a 
university 5 this problem seems more acute for two reasons: 

1, The language is taught at the age when the student is least 
capable of assimilating any quantity of it due to the fact 
that he has no conception of - grammatical or semantic categories 
in his own leinguage, since the national curriculum guide for 
Spanish doesn't call for the teaching of much of this material 
until the fourth year.^ 

2. Those students who do not continually choose both English and 
French as electives past the third year, will forget what they 
have previously learned before arriving to college. 

One remedy for this problem is to move language study into the 
vocational orientation cycle. This however does not appear to be com-- 
patible with the spirit of Decree 1085, which sets aside the first two 
years as a period of general studies. A more feasible remedy would be 

^Brooks allows this student two years to assimilate the amount 
what an older student could assimilate in one year, and most American 
school systems have found this Judgment to be correct. See his 
Language and Lan;^uage Learning (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1964), p. 121. 
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for each language department to write a statement of the problem which 
would be submitted to the school^s guidance counselors. The counselors 
could in turn advise the students not to drop a language once it had 
been begun. As to whether or not such a procedure would work, one 
can only suppose that it would depend on high quality language teachers 
and cooperation from guidance counselors. Neither in itself would be 
sufficient.^ 

The English Claaaroom 

Although a discussion of the physical characteristics of the 
English classroom is redundant In that it applies to other classrooms 
as well^ the information i£i needed in order to ascertain the effect 
on both tei^chers and students. The data for this section were recorded 
by the obseirvcr on the questionnaire *'The English Classrooa,*' which may 
be exAcined In Appc'.ndix B« Normally, questions one through four and 
6 a-d were answered before the class began. Questions 5, 6e^ and 7 
were completed after class and in conference with the teacher. The 
responses to questions 1, 2, and 3 are scaled from 1 to A, with 4 being 
the most favorable and 1 being the least favorable. This scale is In- 
tended as a ranking of the quality of certain aspects of the classroom. 
Seating 

Reference to Question 1 shows that the semicircle is considered 
to be the most favorable arrangement of desks, while a series of rows 



I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. Murray Simon, 
Secondary Education Advisor of the Agency for International Development 
in Colombia, for having proofread this section. 
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ts coneidered least favorable. Thus, a quantified average can be 
obtained by adding the assigned number of points for each arrange- 
ment and dividing the total by 30. The average for Question 1 was 
l.Oy indicating that in all classes observed^ the furniture wss 
arranged in rows. An arrangement of this type poses several problems 
for both teacher and student* By seating the students In rows, the 
teacher loses eye-contact with pupils, thus forfeiting this advantage 
in attracting their attention. Students sitting in the front rows 
are also deprived of eye-contact with the rest of the class, a 
factor which would encourage student-to-student communication. More-- 
over, students sitting in the back of the room canrot help but notice 
any unusual activity in front of them as they try to pay attention to 
the teacher. It is unfortunate, therefore, that a semicircular arrange- 
ment is not used, particularly in those larger schools where the 
teacher does not change classrooms. 

Furniture 

In most schools accouterments are very crude. Only in the 
national schools can one expect to see seats which have been shaped 
to fit the form of the body. In departmental and municipal schools 
the desks appear to be locally made and not always by a carpenter. 
Occasionally these desks are very shaky, and unusable desks are 
commonly encountered at the rear of the class. Although most class- 
rooms have desks with either full or half-sized writing surfaces, a 
rural school was observed which had chairrj .mly. Only in the INEM's 
can really comfortable desks be found and the writer wondered if 
students sitting on such hard surfaces did not become restless and 
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uncomfortable by the end of the day* On the other hand* no overt 
signs of such discomfort were observed* 

Light inyc 

Question 2 concerns the lighting Installations encountered in 
each room* Although the most frequent response was 2 (Use of un- 
shaded Incandescent lighting) » the Heah was 2.43t This was due to 
the fact that response 4 (flourescent lighting) was second in frequency 
of occurrence » Within the sample taken* national schools showed the 
highest mean (2.66), while departmental schools scored 2.37 and 
municipal schools scored 1.5. None of these figures should be con- 
sidered generalizeable however. For each type df school the least 
frequent response was 3» thus indicating that when incandescent lighting 
is used* It is unshaded* Eight of the classrooms observed had 
flourescent lighting and five had no installations at all* The 
writer's observations suggest that the absence of lighting installations 
in some Colombian schools has no constant effect on students* None** 
theless^ one teacher mentioned that on especially dark days this 
arrangement contributes to boredom* 

Classroom Appearance 

According to Maria Montessori, the secret of success in education 
lies In the teacher's ability to stimulate the students through the 
use of attractive pictorial and literary material all correlated around 
a central idea*^ In the foreign language classroom cultural materials 

^Violet E* Berqui8t» "Hew Developments in the Foreign Language 
Classroom/' in Effective Foreign Language Instruction in the Secondary 
School s ed. by Geos-ge E* Smith and M, PbTlllp Leamon (Englcwood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hallp 1969), p* 118. 
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are used to interest the student In the subject matter. If the room 
is filled with travel posters, maps, calendars, periodicals, newspaper 
clippings, and foreign artifacts, it will become a colorful, cheerful 
place where students are eager tg learn. Under such conditions even 
daydreaming may be oriented toward the foreign culture.^ Students 
entering such a classroom will get the feeling that surely a great 
amount of learning must take place here. By surrounding the student 
with an environment that is totally foreign both visually and aurally, 
the student is given the impression of being in a cultural island. 

In spite of the advantages of a well planned classroom, the 
writer found only one class in 30 that could be ranked a 2. This 
room had two travel posters with scenes from the United States and 
Canade, and was in one of the new INEM schools. Teachers in several 
other schools were asked why they did not use such materials. In every 
case they replied that anything left in the classroom at the end of the 
day would be stolen. Contrarily, the teacher at the INEM said that 
his posters had not been tampered with all year. Similar posters can 
be obtained free from the United States Information Service (USIS) or 
the British Council offices in Bogota. Although the foreign language 
classroom cannot offer a truly stimulating environment until crime in 
the country is reduced, this study has ascertained that posters having 
a high esthetic but low monetary value can be used without being re- 
moved from the classroom* 

Some of the classroom characteristics which have been cited 



Robert L. Morgenroth, "Culture and Literature Through 
Language,'* ibid., pp. 58-59. 
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as having an effect on students are ventilation^ temperature » and 

1 

distracting noises. For this reason questions 6a» 6b » and 6c were 
included in the questionnaire. In order to quantify the results » one 
point was given for satisfactory conditions » and nothing was given 
for unsatisfactory conditions. The total number o£ points was divided 
by thirty » thus giving an answer which is a percentage. 

Ventilation 

A classroom was considered to have proper ventilation if the 
windows were open or fans were used when necessary. Ninety-six per 
cent of the classes visited fit this description. The one class that 
did not was located in Cartagena and was so classified because there 
was tio electric fan pre^fent. In the rest of the classes observed in 
the hot» coastal cities, a large fan was present in order to circulate 
the air. Although the writer was never comfortable under 100* con- 
ditions » the students he observed seemed to tolerate them quite well. 
Apparently^ the presence of a fan makes a real difference since it was 
noted on the questlonualre that both students and teacher in the room 
without a fan were obviously annoyed and frustrated. 

Temperature 

In analyzing the attainment of a proper classroom temperature » 
the writer Judged the reactions of students to extremes of hot or cold. 
Again all classes were judged favorably except the above mentioned one 
without a fan. This indicates that generally Colombians adapt to the 



Paul Dlckson» Foreign Language Education (Tallahassee: The 
Florida State University, 1967), p. 28. 
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climate of their region. Since Colombia Is such a mountainous 
country^ cities located at higher elevations can actually be quite 
cool in spite of their proximity to the equator. Bogota* Manlzales, 
and Pasto* are all large cities falling Into this category. The 
writer visited schools In Bogota, and Paste around noon, after con- 
siderable warming had taken place. Although no noticeable discomfort 
was observed, each teacher in both cities stated that students at- 
tending early morning or late evening classes are bothered by the cold. 
At this time of the day the temperature Is often around 45**. In spite 
of the cold, and frequent night classes In large cities, no Colombian 
schools are heated. 

Noise 

Although problems of ventilation aad temperature are not 
widespread, the counterproductive effect of noise is noticed frequently. 
Since many of the departmental and municipal schools in Colombia are 
very old, they are quite often not well built. Students changing 
classes in a wooden hallway can create considerable noi^e. At one 
of the schools observed in Cartagena the noise from students changing 
class became so loud that it was impossible to hear the teacher. 

Some Colombian classrooms do not have four walls. This is 
particularly common in coastal areas in order to allow any passing 
breeze to enter. Rooms with walls only four feet high are also 
frequently seen here. In the interior part of the country It is not 
known why some classrooms do not have four walls. In such cases the 
physical condition of the school Is such that apparently no one bothers 
to ask the question. In three of the classes observed (10 per cent). 
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nolee from other parts of the school bec&me so intense that It 
Impeded hearing the teacher or other students. 

The location of departmental and municipal schools seems to 
cause noise problezos. In large cities they are not only located in 
downtown areas, but are constructed on small lots as well. Since this 
type school was usually built in the old mission style, a cemented 
basketball court may lie in the center of a block shaped building, 
surrounded by classrooms. In five of the classrooms observed students 
playing volleyball or basketball presented a constant disturbance. 

Another problem plaguing "inner city" Colombian schools is 
traffic. IVo of the classrooms observed in Bogota were located some 
ten feet from the curb of a four lane and a six lane highway. In 
both cases the students were regularly disturbed by cars and trucks 
with loud mufflers, and the ever-present sound of horns blowing. This 
became especially annoying during traffic jams. The only other source 
of noise encountered by f:he writer was a mill located next to the 
departmental high school in the city of Pasto. Although no class was 
observed at this school due to vacations, its four English teachers 
were interviewed and two complained especially of this interruption. 

Size 

The researcher recorded the size of each class observed in 
the space provided below Question 6d on the questionnaire. The 30 
classes contained a total of 1138 students with c mean of 38.6 
students per class. This figure is probably generalizeable since a 
histogram of the number of students in each class forms a nearly 
perfect bell^-shaped curve with a mode of 38 students, and an interpolated 
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median of 38.5 students. The largest class observed had S3 students 
while the aoallest had only 17. No differences were found in the 
sample according to type of degree offered by the school. Classes 
in national schools showed an average of 35.3 students, while class 
sizes in departmental and municipal schools were 40.4 and 44.3 
respectively. 

Availability of Equipment and Supplies 

Generally^ supplies in Colombia are scarce. None of the teachers 
visited had a file cabinet or other placcii where they could store in- 
structional materials they had collected. Therefore, even if a 
teacher had some at their home, they were not readily available for 
classroom use. It is difficult to store materials in desks, since 
these are quite small and also easy to rob. The fact that teachers 
keep supplies at home made it impossible to regularly obtain copies 
of tests from the teachers visited. 

Textbooks 

One of the most frequently absent aids in Colombian English 
classes is Che textbook. In three of the classes observed, no book 
was used at all* In one case the teacher had assigned a book, but 
no one was able to buy it so the teacher simply gave a lecture and 
students copied off the blackboard. Perhaps it is significant that 
this was a rural school. In the other two cases the teachers felt 
that the students could not afford a textbook, and consequently made 
their own materials. « 

In ten (1/3) of the schools visited, the teacher stated that 
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all students owned m book. Eight of these ten schools were for girls 
only. This warrants the observation that Colombian girls buy their 
books more often than boys. In the remaining 17 schools the number 
of students owning books varied from 30 per cent to 90 per cent. 
Teachers never appeared irritated with students who did not have a 
text, and several remarked that they felt students could not afford 
them, and that once bought they were often stolen. Students not 
having a book generally borrow one from a companion taking the course 
at a different hour, or share one with a classmate. 

Hardware 

Seventy-three per cent (22) of the classes included in the 
sample had some audio-visual equipment within the building. However, 
often this equipment was not used. In 9 of the 22 classes having 
access to hardware, the teacher admitted that he never made use of any 
equipment. It is probably safe to say that the number of teachers not 
using equipment is even greater. Only two teachers were actually observed 
using A-V equipment and both were in INEM's, where an A-V specialist 
is employed to maintain the equipment and train teachers in its use. 

The accouterment most frequently encountered is the record 
player, which was reported by 19 teachers to be in the school. Its 
use varied, however, since only six teachers said their school owned 
accompanying records. Four teachers said the record player was broken 
and one said it was the permanent property of the dance teacher. The 
number of record players varies greatly in each school. *Most fre- 
quently the school has only one. The largest number of record players 
(six) was found at a departmental school in Medell^n. 
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As might be expected^ the second most cooiz&on piece of equip- 
ment is the tape recorder. Eleven of the teachsrs interviewed had 
access to one. Again the number available shoved considerable 
variation between schools i although one per school was the mode. The 
INEM*s in Call and Bogota both own ten recorderc!( two of which are 
large, and eight of which are small. The small ones, which use three- 
inch reclSj are carried into class from the foreign language office 
by each teacher. 

Four teachers had access to a 16 millimeter film projector. 
Surprisingly ^ the INEM's were not among these > although two such 
projectors had been ordered. On the other hand» the four teachers 
having access to a carrousel slide projector were employed at INEM's 
where one is assigned to each school. 

Three teachers reported their school owned a 35 rolllimeter 
filmstrip projector, which is also capable of showing slides. The 
only school having professionally recorded tapes to accompany the 
textual materials was the INEM in Bogota, The INEM in Cali writes its 
own materials and records Its own supplemental tapes as well. 

The INEM in Bogot^ was the only school observed with an over- 
head projector, and it has eight. It should be remembered that the 
amount of equipment present was reported by the teachers Interviewed. 
In some cases it can be assumed that the school had additional hardware 
the teacher was not aware of. 

One school was found to have a television receiver for student 
viewing of educational programs. 

In the southwestern section of Colombia, the Colegio Departa- 
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mental Cludad de Paato has an opaque projector. The teachers use it 
to make their own posters by projecting a magazine picture on card- 
board and tracing its image. In this fashion they have developed a 
considerable collection of situational pictures for classroom use. 
Although this was the only opaque projector encountered by the 
investigator^ other schools should consider purchasing one to be used 
for the same purpose. 

The INEM's in Colombia are the beat equipped schools in terms 
of hardware. Each has a large equipment room staffed by a full-time 
media specialist. This person often has several assistants^ one of 
whom serves as director of the language laboratory. Few American 
schools can claim such an advantageous situation. The media specialist 
prints and runs off text materials, transparencies, posters » etc. The 
Alexander book ( Firs t Thinj^s First ) used in Bogoti, employs many small 
2" by 2" pictures which are converted to slides by the specialist. The 
slides are then used by the teachers with a carrousel projector in 
conducting vocabulary drills* The machine projects the image of an 
object or action on the screen^ and the students give the corresponding 
v»ord ia English* 

LanRuaRe Laboratories 

Three of the schools Included In the sample had language 
laboratories. One of these » In Barranquilla, was a small console with 
earphones for six students. The researcher was not able to inspect it, 
since it was not in working condition and had not been used in three 
years. It is kept locked in a storage room. The other two labs en- 
countered were located in the INEM's in Call and Bogota. The lab in 
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Bogota had been functioning for one semester when observed in July. 

Tlie following comments were recorded by the investigator while visiting 

the latter facility: 

The lab is audio-active with AO earphones coining down from 
the ceiling. It has been here for three months. The booths have 
not yet arrived, so they are using chaira instead. The lab has 
five channels but only four can be used at present due to lack 
of a third tape recorder. The console Is in a different room 
which overlooks the students through two picture windows. It 
has a full-time director who is a member of the department of 
audio-visual aids. There are three classes with more than 
40 students. Nonetheless, all classes fit into the lab due to 
absences. The largest class has 45 students. The students come 
to the lab once every three weeks for the entire period. No 
provisions have been made for showing films in the lab. There 
are supplemental commercial tape materials for the Alexander 
book and in addition, the teachers make their own tapes for 
student use. Moat teachers make a tape for each unit. 

The description applies to the lab in Call too, with the 
exception that several of the school *s first year classes have 50 
students. All other INEM's will have a similar lab. The laborator>- is 
an Instructomatic 141, manufactured in Detroit, Michigan. 

Already 10 such labs have been purchased for INEM's throughout 
the country at a cost of 155,000 pesos (approximately U.S. $7,750) 
each. An eleventh facility has been installed in the Colegio Nacional 
Restrepo Mllliin in Bogota. At present, these l&bs are using chairs 
instead of booths, since the ministry did not receive any bids to 
supply them. As a result, the national audio-visual programmers 
decided to have the headsets hang from the celling in order that they 
migiit be installed without further delay. In addition to being used 
by language classes, it is hoped that the lab will be used by typing 
and shorthand classes for practice at dictation.^ 



Jaime Zuleta, a national audio-visual expert, private inter- 
view, Bogota, Ministry of Education, July 28, 1971. 
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As previously mentioned the INEM labs are using chairs until 
the booths arrive. Once constructed, they will be 51 inches high, 
with soundproof panels and a transparent acrylic front* They will 
also have a four Inch skirt where books nay be stored, iminediately 
below the working deck. The deck itself will be 20" deep and 28*' 
long with a bonded-on formica finish. The student will have 30" of 
leg space between the floor and the bottom of the booth* 

As presently planned, the dividers will have only one inch 
of overhang beyond the edge of the table. This is an insufficient 
amount to give the student that feeling of isolation which can be one 
of the advantages of the laboratory. An overhang of nine inches has 
been recommended by Stack. For a visual representation of a booth 
unit of two places, the reader may refer to the specification sheet 
on the next page. 

Late in June, the writer visited the Colegio Cardenas, a 
national school located in the city of Palmira some 30 kilometers 
west of Call. Although no classes were observed because students 
were taking semester exams, the language laboratory was toured. 

A AO booth audio-active-record facility of apparent high 
quality had been installed in a classroom for five months. The console 
was located in the front of the room on a raised platform. All of the 
equipment was of Japanese manufacture. Numerous blank recording tapes 
were also present. The total value of the lab as estimated by the 
department head was some 400,000 pesos (U.S. $20,000), 

^Edward M. Stack, The LanRuage Laboratory and Modem Language 
Teaching (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 56. 
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fSPECIFICACIONES 



CUEICUL03 « DOS VRRSO.NAS 



CCX»GO: ^ 
1200 



28 




DIM€N5ION£S APROXIMADAS: Total 1,40 x ,50 x 1,30 

5uporflcie trabajo Irdividiwl ,70 x'.'^O 
^AATER^AL£5! Alt>ira piso ,75 (flj'i) 

Cuparficie de trabnjo : Plistlco ^•EI7li^lado 
Horta3ibro:j :Pliotico, mortal, o similar 

r;ivieioncto 3aterp.lc3 : Ma^^flra c uet.Tl, tratano ccn recut ♦•Irciento 
acUftt I'O 

DlvlBldn Fr-ontfli : LininR plana - A.cr£lic(v trnn^parente 
Setruct'jrH : '^'Jtilica. 



ACA8Al>OS! 

Plrfetlrofl 'a-oina-toB : plntura Tiate ^uiifoin* integrada, col&- 

re» dptlcoa 
M2d*»r'^ : Acabado npturnl 
?)«^tn>etur*i Metdlica : crorr.eda 
L^jna :iet-4lica : eanialte horn^ado. 

CARACTERISTICAS GENERALES: 

- 'Jr.ldrid de doa cubfculoe con aepamcidn individual 
^:avHi.,a pcrt^Jlbros Vajo la 3upj%rficia r\o trabajo 

( ^Itura .10) 

- Sutmrficie de trabajo plana, con leve Inclinacida 
parH aacritura, y bordo rotenedor 

- Poaibilidad para ■•:olocaci(5n de o^uipo audt07taual 
individual , 

- Limina tranaparonte de bordeo biseladoe frfciloento 
C3mbiablt:a • 

- Copaa prc^tHcloras, fij&8 o ajuatablaa, en caaterlal 
Gi^stico y re.HiProntH, al final de loa anoyoa. 



R€fERENCIA: 



i ^ 0 ajjallar 



COSTO: 



PAC,IWA: M-40 
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Upon inquiring as to how often tht^ lab was used» the writer 
was told that it had not been used at all since no one knew how to 
operate it* Apparently^ fear of somehow damaging this luxury item 
had kept all ten English teachers from experimenting with it. 

This is similar to the response of many teachers in the United 
States during the late fifties and early sixties, who» upon returning 
to school in September, learned that they now had a laboratory. In 
Jefferson County, Colorado, a 64 channel dial-access facility remained 
dormant for four years following its installation under a federal 
grant. In 1963, the Keating report found that language laboratories 
were effecting no significant improvement in student achievement as 
they were currently being used* As a result » Keating concluded that 
a laboratory might not be a worthwhile expenditure in view of the 
fact that it was i presumably draining money away from other areas of 
the curriculum.^ Today, many new schools are being built without a 
lab. 

Although Lorge has shown the laboratory to be effective when 

used properly, it may await the same fate in Colombia that it suffered 

2 

in the United States. Without an effectively trained oprrrator, s 
laboratory la of little value. If its cost is to be justified, a 
training course should be proposed and sponsored by the Ministry of 

^Raymond F. Keating* A Study of the Effectiveness of Language 
Laboratories (New York: The Institute of Administrative Research, Teache 
College, Columbia University, 1963). 

2 

Sarah W. Lorge, ''Language Laboratory Research in New York City 
High Schools: A Discussion of the Program and Findings,^* The Modern 
Language Journal , Vol. 48 (November, 1964), pp. 409-419. 
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Education. Presently, the INEM media specli^dists are the only school 
personnel with any such training. This is not enough, however, since 
knowledge of how to operate a lab is only the first step. The teachers 
must know how to incorporate laboratory experiences into the cur- 
riculum as well. Fortunately, Colombia can count on expertise in such 
matters* The director of the language laboratory at the Universidad 
del Valle holds a doctorate in language pedagogy from a French uni- 
versity. His dissertation deals with the use of the language laboratory 
as an instrument of teacher self-improvement in language skills. It 
appears that he would be an excellent choice to conduct such a course. 

During the investigation, 12 labs, which are already or will 
soon be in operable condition, were identified. No one in the Ministry 
of Education knew of any other labs in public secondary schools. There- 
fore, this figure can be considered a minimum, if not acfurate, estil- 
mation of the number of laboratories in public secondary schools in 
1971. 

A review of the availability and use of audio-visual aids in 
Colombia indicates that much is lacking, ^k>st schools either have 
nothing, or only a record player. When equipment is available, it is 
ofter^ not used. Tills is a considerable waste of money for a country 
whose educational needs are such that one-third of all school age 
pupils do not start school. The motivating effect of these aids de- 
mands that they continue to be purchased* However, before tbase 
materiftls can do any good, teachers must be trained and encouraged to 
use them. 



CHAPTER III 



CONTRIBUTORS TO ENGLISH TEACHING IN COLOMBIA 
Coinmunity Resources 

"English has become the second'language of Coiorabia/' Sur- 
prisingly, this statement has more often been repeated by Colombians 
than by Americans livin^^ in that country* Many Colombians are fearful 
that English may someday replace Spanish as the national language and 
they point to Anglo*Saxon neologisms as an example. At the 1969 
Congress of the Colombian Association of Teachers of English (ASOCOPI)» 
a guest speaker from the Industrial University of Santander stated 
that the teaching of English in Colombia worried him considerably, 
and charged that the Colombian technician knew more about the English 
language than his own.^ He further stated that if American technical 
terms are entering Colombia^ so are American techniques, and conse- 
quently American culture. Most Colombians unaf fectionately refer to 
this pattern as **cultural imperialism/' 

In order to combat this phenomenon, Colombians Minister of 
Education recently proposed a law to the House of Representatives giving 
him the power to take action "to provide for the sovereignty of the 

^eman Lozano, Bulletin, The Fifth Annual ASOCOPI Congress, 
(Bucaramanga: The Industrial University of Santander, 1969), p. 44. 
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country in educational mateirial and the preservation of the cultural 

2 

identity of the nation." Although such worries may seem absurd in a 
country as pluralistic ^ the United States, they are veil founded if 
one accepts nationalism as a progressive force. 

The average Colombian is given a daily exposure to English 
speakidgy and especially American, culture. The free world^s two 
great news agencies, Associated Press and United Press International, 
are headquartered in New York and bring daily news reports and pictures 
from the United States to Colombia. Consequently » the educated 
Colombian is nearly as up-to-date on current events of the United 
States as those of his own country. 

Rock music, immortalized by Elvis Presley and the Beatles, is 
now sung and danced to in all parts of the world. Colombian radio 
stations play these songs in both Spanish and English. The young 
Colombian going to a party will most certainly listen and dance to 
English songs. In addition, Colombians receive the Voice of America, 
and there is a commercial English language radio station in Bogota. 

Although most Americans believe bullfighting to be the most 
popular spectator attraction in the Spanish speaking world, in reality 
it is one of the less popular* In Colombia, movies, cock/,^ights , 
football, basketball, circus, and even ballet are many times greater 
In number of yearly events. According to the latest statistics 
available, in 1967 there were 382,013 movies shown in Colombia which 



Editorial Voluntad, "Inf ormaciones nacionales," Bolet^n Biblic- 
Krifico Pedag6Rico , No. 98 (February-March, 1971), p. 14. 
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were attended by 85,491,071 spectators.^ In August, 1969, tne U.S. 

Cultural Affairs Officer did an Inventory of films advertised on a 

single day In one of Bogota's leading newspapers. The results showed 

that 43 American and British films were being shown compared with 27 

2 

from all other countries. None of these films are dubbed with 
Spanish voices. Although some Colombians complain of this, the 
linguistic resource to students of Engllsli represented by movies is 
noteworthy. 

The value of such movies as a cultural resource is equally 
impressive. Mr. Paul Gotch of the British Council has expressed this 
value aptly: 

The actors are the moral embodiment of the characteristics 
of their own people. The tones of voice, the physical grimaces 
of these actors reflect the thought and spirit of the nations 
to which they belong* No travel book can bring countries so 
alive as the film. The foreign observer is fascinated with 
the unfamiliar, is moved to want to go to the country, to see 
it for himself. 

Although an increasing number of textbooks are being ifflxnediately 
translated to Spanish, the Colombian university student will still have 
to read a large number of texts in English. University libraries testify 
to the preponderance of English materials. In June, 1971, the writer 
visited the library of the University of Valle and found that some 
60 per cent of the professional journals on display in the reading 
room were written in English. Since the secondai*y school-aged aspirant 

^Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estadfstica, Anuario 
general de estadfstica 1966-1967 , Vol. 2 (Bogot^: Litografla Colombia, 
1968, p. 283. 

2 

Andy G. Wilkinson, letter from the U.S. Cultural Affairs Officer 
in Colombia to Mr. John I.B. McCulloch of the English Speaking Union 
of the United States, Bogota, August 14, 1969. 
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to the university Is aware of this, the situation can only be con- 
sidered reinforcing for English teaching. 

With 75,000 U.S. citizens leaving the United States yearly in 
search of a better place to live* the nusber of Americans living in 
Colombia continues to grow. As a result a bi-weekly English language 
newspaper was founded in 1969. It is called The Andean Tim es and has 
a circulation of 4,000. Copies m&y be obtained at most of the bi- 
national centers throughout the country or by writing the editor, Mr. 
William A. Pinney, Carrera 9 No. 15-28 - Office 402, Bogota, Colombia. 
According to an article In the July 1, 1971 issue, tkeye are now 
18,000 Americans living in Colombia. Approximately 11,000 live in 
Bogota, 6,000 in Cali, and the other 1,000 are spread around the rest 
of the country. This does not include Peace Corps Volunteers, tourists, 
or English speaking peopXe of other nationalities all of whom con- 
tribute to the linguistic resources of the country. 

The United States Information Service contributes to the sup- 
port of two blnatlonal schools in Colombia; the Colegio Nueva Granada 
in Bogota and the Colegio Anglo-Americano in Cali. Two other bi- 
national schools are receiving support from the British Council. Many 
of the students attending these schools are Colombians, who have the 
opportunity of becoming bilingual without leaving home. There are 
also many bilingual English-Spanish kindergartens and elementary 
schools and most of the private elementary schools have FLES programs 
in English. 

U.S. firms in Colombia and Colombian firms involved in inter- 
national business employ thousands of bilingual secretaries. In addition. 
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the pay for a bilingual secretary is almost twice that of a mono- 
lingual one. Consequently, there is a keen interest among all 
secretaries in acquiring the skills of letter writing, shorthand, 
dictation, and typing In English « As a result the larger binational 
centers offer courses leading to a diploma in this field. In June, 
1971, the C^ntro Colombo-Americano had some 600 students enrolled 
in this program. 

In addition to the binational centers there ar^ many private 
schools in Colombia specializing In language teaching. The largest 
of these are the Meyer Language Centers which are located in eight 
different cities with a total enrollment of nearly 9,000 students. 
It has been estimated that, including the binational centers, there 

are about 40,000 Colombians studying English in non-public language 
] 

centers. Thus there can be no doubt that thr^re are many reinforcers 
to the study of English in Colombia. 

The Colombian-American Linguistic Institute 

The objectives of the Colombian-American Linguistic Institute 
(ILCA) at the time of its roundatton were twofold. 

a) To provide advanced training to Colombian English teachers 
in the most modem methods of teaching that language and to 
familiarize them with the linguistic concepts that form the 
basis of those raethods. 

b) To produce a six level set of English teaching materials for 



Qulntanilla, ''Who Studies English in Colombia?", p. 4. 
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use specifically In Colombian secondary schools, taking 
into account the current conditions of these schools and 
Incorporating the most recent advancements In linguistic 
science.^ 

Founding 

The history of ILCA dawns In 1958 with the organization of 

a series of anni^al seminars for Ecuadorean teachers by the blnatlonal 

commission there. These seminars were held at various schools and 

2 

universities throughout the country. In January, 1961, while serving 
In Quito under the auspices of the blnatlonal commission. Dr. John W. 
Martin of the University of California at Los Angeles was offered 
U.;S. $155,000 In Colombian pesos by the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the United States Department of State to set up 
a series of workshops for secondary school English teachers in the 
major cities of Colombia. The University of California agreed to 
administer the grant in May, and the first course was initiated on 
February 5, 1962 with an enrollment of 36 teachers. The participants 
in this course were selected on the basis of their English proficiency 
and superior's reconsnendation from the departments of Santandcr, 
Boyaca, Meta, Tolima, Huila, and Cundinamarca but excluding the special 
district of Bogota. Those participants who were teachers in the national 

^John W. Martin, "Instituto Lingiii^stlco Colombo-Americano," 
English . Vol. 2, No. 1 (April, 1962), p. 33. 

2 

J. Manuel Esplnosa, "30 Years of English Teaching in Latin 
America: Efforts to Break the Language Barrier," International 
Educational and Cultural Exchange > Vol. 5, No. 1 (Summer, 1969), p. 25. 
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public coleglos were provided with a grant equivalent to their 
regular salary as well as reimbursement for travel expenses to 
Bogota by the Ministry of Education. The course was offered twice 
a year for a period of 19 weeks. Students who distinguished them- 
selves were offered Fulbright scholarships for advanced training 
in TEEL at the University of California at Los Angeles.^ During the 
years- 1963-1968 a total of 2A students received these awards which 
included transportation, books, tuition, and a monthly living allowance 
for one year. 

Resolution 0045, dated January 10, 1962, of the Ministry of 

Education, designated ICETEX as disburser of Ministry funds allocated 

to ILCA. Two years later ILCA was made a special department of 

ICETEX, the Instltuto Colombiano de Credito Educativo y Estudios 

T^cnicos en el Exterior • An advisory board, composed of the Director 

General of the Ministry of Education, the Director of the Technical 

Branch of the Ministry, and the Director of ICETEX, was appointed to 

2 

asBist ILCA in liaison with other educational organizations. 

ILCA received assistance in October of 1963, with the procla-- 
mation of Ministry Resolution No. 3432 which counted completion of the 
first of its four courses as sufficient professional advancement for 
placement in the fourth category of the "escalafon,^* or certification 
scale. Subsequent courses counted as one year's experience as did 

^Martin, "Instltuto Lingufstico Colombo-Americano, '*p. 34. 

"^John W. Martin, "History of the Instituto Lingii^stico Colombo- 
Americano," IntejQ^ret, No. 1 (1966), p. 5. 
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any course taken by a teacher already ranked on the escalafon. With 
implementation of this policy, ILCA courses were now considered as 
'^university equivalent/' 

The ILCA Guides 

Early in 1962, the Ministry of Education commissioned ILCA to 
write a six level set of materials which would consist of a student 
workbook and a teacher's guide. By presidential decree these would 
be published by the National Press on a non-profit basis. The teacher 
guides are very extensive and represent a major portion of the work 
for each level. The first of these guides, completed and published in 
196A, was followed soon by the second in 1963. The third guide was 
published after a two year delay in 1967, thereby causing a problem 
for those teaching third year courses to classes previously working 
with ILCA materials. The fourth guide was completed in October, 
1969, an event which created even greater confusion in those schools 
where the series was being used. 

The writing team for the first three guides included three 
linguists employed by U.C.L.A., the Colombian staff of the Institute, 
and the two Fulbright lecturers that were assigned to the Institute 
each year from 1963 to 1966.^ 

After two and one-half years of operation in Bogota and the 
retraining 'of only about 100 teachers, ILCA officials began to realize 
that although progress had been, made toward changing the status-quo, 

^Colombia, Ministry of Education^ Instituto Lingiiistico Colomb 
Americano, Report of Activities of the Instituto Lingiifstico Colombo- 
Americano . December 1961- July 1967 (Bogota, n^d.), pp. 3-4. 
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the number of teachers who could benefit from ILCA office in Bogota 

was very limited.^ Needed were branches of ILCA in every major city 

of Colombia. The cost of such an organization, however, was not 

within the means of the Colombian Ministry of Education. A solution 

to the problem was realized by the signing of an agreement with the 

director of the Peace Corps in May of 196A. Consequently, in October 

of the same year» what had previously been a local operation became 

national in scope. 

During that month 23 Peace Corps volunteers, all of whom had 

received training in linguistics at Georgetown University followed 

by an intensive course in ILCA techniques given in Bogota, opened ILCA 

branches in Bucaramanga, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Medellfn, Pereira^ 

2 

Ibagu^, and Nanizales. In 1963 additional centers were opened in 
Call, Tunja and Pasto, bringing the total number of volunteer staff 
to 35. 

During the first session that was offered, over 350 teachers 
in all parts of the country signed up for the courses, which met in the 
evening for three hours, five days per week. A major factor in such 
a large enrollment must have been the willingness of the Ministry to 
count these courses toward avan cement on the escalafon."^ In August 

^Hugo Acosta Cadena, **Trabajos del Instituto Lingufstico 
Colombo-Americano,** El slmposio de Mexico: actas, informes, y 
comunicaciones (Mexico: Universidad Nacional Aut6noma de Mexico, 
1969), p. 339. 

2 

Charles B. Neff, "A New Approach to Teacher Training in 
Colombia." International Educational and Cultural Exchange , Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (Summer, 1967), p. 31. 

^Ibld., p. 31. 
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of 1966, through the assistance of the University of Valle, a center 
was opened in Tulua, while the centers in Cucuta and Popayan were 
preparing for their opening one month later. By 1967, over 1000 
in-service and pre-service teachers had taken the first-year course 
and an additional 500 had completed the second year course, through 
Peace Corps assistance.^ 

Impressed by the quantity and quality of the combined efforts 
represented by the ILCA program, the Ministry of Education began a 
similar program in the fields of mathematics, biology, and physics, 
employing a total of 42 volunteers with undergraduate and graduate 
majors in those fields. Among the accomplishments of this follow-up 
group was the implementation of SMSG, BSCS, and PSSC, materials in 

translation in Colombia, and the development and publication of a 

2 

200 page curriculum guide for the SMSG series. 

Financial Support 

The irregularity of the financial support received by ILCA 
since its conception has been a constant source of worry and insecurity. 
John W. Martin (1966) reports that in 1964 the Department of State 
reduced the amour^t of its original grant to the University of California 
and refused financial support beyond the originally programmed date. 
Auxiliary support was then provided by the Agency for International 
Development and the Fulbright Commission, which gave ILCA a third 

^Colombia, Report of Activities of the I nstituto_ LiuRufstico 
Co lomb o-Ame r i c ^no , December 196l« * July 1967 > p • 2 . 

2 

Neff, "A New Approach to Teacher Training in Colombia,'' 
pp. 32-34. 
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lectureship for one year. At the same time the Ministry increased 
Its annual allocation to 470,000 pesos. In 1966, the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural «\ffalrs renewed Its support by offering to 
pay four staff salaries through June, 1967. Some support from the 
Ministry of Education was assured until completion of the final 
guide. By 1967, the number of Colombian Instructors paid by the 
Ministry had grown to three. Including a full time Colombian director. 

In February, 1968, the Fulbrlght Blnatlonal Commission brought 
Doctor Albert Marckwardt to Colombia to assist in a study of the cost 
and accomplishments of ILCA. Although the investigators encountered 
numerous complaints about the ILCA materials they summarized their 
report with the following conclusions. 

An examination of the three volumes which have been published 
thus far reveals a highly integrated organization, careful 
sequencing, and full directions to the teacher. 

We can only say that many of the adverse criticisms have come 
from persons who have not been professionally involved in teaching 
English as a foreign language, whereas three highly favorable 
comments came from those who are in the profession but have no 
vested interest in the project. 

Considering the time, energy » and money which have gone into 
the development of the ILCA materials thus far, one can only con- 
clude that to withdraw specialist support at this point would 
constitute waste rather than prudence or economy. Two full- 
year specialist grants might well be considered a terminal 
gesture, and at the same time the Peace Corps should be encouraged 
to continue and even increase the number of volunteers assigned 
to the project. 2 



^Colombia, Report of Activities of the Instituto LinRu^stico 
Colombo-Americano , December 1961-Julv 1967 , p. 2. 

2 

Albert Marckwardt and Carlos Pptino Roselli, Report of English 
Teaching and Linguistics , Report by the Long Range Planning Team for 
the Fulbrlght Binational Commission in Colombia, February 24, 1968 
(Washington, D.C.: The Center for Applied Linguistics, 1968), pp. 6-7. 
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In spite of such favorable comments the Fulbright Commission 
opted to not continue support of ILCA and consequently the fourth 
guide and workbook were written in their entirety by only two members 
of the ILCA staff with no significant technical assistance. Credit 
should be given to Dr. John W, Martin who during 1968 continued to 
work with ILCA at a salary of U.S. $100 per month paid out of the 
ILCA budget » after all attempts to secure outside support had failed. 
In June, 1967, the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs once 
again ceased to provide support for four American technical assistants. 
Fortunately, however, the Agency for InternaV^ional Development agreed 
to fund three of them through 1968. Since that date, no ancillary 
financial support has been received from any agency except the Ministry 
of Education. 

Adminis t rat i ve Problems 

Previously it was mentioned that in 1965 there were 35 Peace 
Corps volunteers 'forking with ILCA. In 1967, however, the number began 
to decrease due to a policy decision by the Peace Corps Director to 
place more emphasis on the teaching of the sciences and the retraining 
of mathematics and science teachers. As a result, when a volunteer 
terminated his tour of duty, he was not replaced. By mid--year, 1968, 
only five ILCA branches remained open in the cities of Bucaramanga, 
Cartagena, Medellfn, Ibague and Cali, through the efforts of eight 
volunteers. Peace Corps assistance to ILCA was dealt a death blow 
with the appointment of Arismendi Posada as Minister of Education. 
Dr. Arismendi f^lt that Colombian education should not be subject to 
any foreign influences. Consequently, all Peace Corps programs in this 
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area were terminated or phased out after Fall» 1968. Also, some 60 
newly arrived volunteers prepared to teach in the natural science 
program were returned to Washington, to be reassigned, two days after 
their arrival in Colombia. In addition, Arismendi established the 
policy that any future Peace Corps im;;ilvement would only be at the 
specific request of his office. Since that time, requests from various 
educational institutions have'^been sent to the Ministry, bur the only 
six approved have been at the university level and in the fields of 
phys.lcal education, English literature, and the natural sciences. It 
should be noted that this policy is entirely satisfactory to Peace 
Corpa administrators in Bogota whose primary interest is in the more 
direct kind of assistance afforded by agriculture, rather than educa- 
tional assistance, which often lends itself to the accusation of 
political involvement, axi area in wwich the Peace Corps is anxious to 
prove it has no interest.^ 

It is interesting to ponder how the present Ministry policy 
relates to ILCA. Although ILCA is not a university, its courses are 
considered equivalent to university level since they are valid for an 
increase In rank on the escalafon . Perhaps a concerted attempt should 
be- made to secure at lejast one Peace Corps volunteer with the stipu- 
lation that he posser:;s a Master's degree in TEFL. If such an attempt 
were successful, additional volunteers could be requested, now that 
'/I-Viie precedent had been set. 

In December, 1968, the Institute Colombiano de Pedagogia (ICOLPE) 

^Alberto Ibarguen, Assistant Director of the Peace Corps in 
Colombia, private tape recorded interview, Bogota, July 8, 1971. 
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was created as an organ of the Ministry of Education and charged with 
conducting educational research, assisting in the teaching process, 

and writing new didactic materials.^ ILCA, as well as the Peace 

2 

Corps Science Project, were made part of this organization. Ac- 
cording to the ILCA Director, Hugo Acosta Cadena, two years of con- 
fusion resulted from this change wjth no one really certain where 
ILCA's funding should come from. However, since the Ministry had 
previously stated that Col $700,000 pesos should be allotted for the 
two organizations, the sura was split and ILCA received an operating 
budget of $350,000 pesos during both 1969 and 1970. Although this 
waiS far from sufficient to cover expenses, an additional $200,000 
pesos were received from the sale of ILCA textbooks. During the 
present year (1971), ILCA's Budget has been reduced to $300,000 
pesos. The austere situation was worsened by the delay in printing 
of additional textbooks. It is estimated therefore that only an 
additional $100,000 pesos in revenues will be realized from this source. 

The C losin g of the Last Branch Office 

A3 a result of these problems, ILCA vs.s forced to close its 
only remaining branch. Call, in July, 1971. This event was unfortunate 
since the Cali branch trained more teachers for the past two years 
than its mother office in Bogota, due perhaps to the tremendous interest 

^Colombi.> . President, Decree, "Del Inatituto Colombiano de 
Pedagogfa,*' No. 3153 of 1968, Art. 13, Legislacion escolar colombiana , 
by Luis Alejandro Guerra (Bogot£: Librer£a Volontad, 1970), p. 172. 

2 

Colombia, President, Dacree, ''Inatituciones que se incorporan 
a ICOLPE," No. 3153 of 1968, Art. 23, Legislacidn escolar colombiana . 
by Lu£s Alejandro Guerra (Bogo3;a: Libreria Voluntad, 1970), p. 176. 
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shown in the Valle in English teaching. 

The costs in Call have indeed represented a bargain for the 
Ministry. Two highly dedicated Peace Corps volunteers, both of whom 
re-enlisted for a third year of service, conducted classes there in 
the Centro Colombo-Americano. The only expense encountered in Cali 
was the need for one Colombian staff member, at a salary of $4300 
pesos per month. Gary McElhiney, a Peace Corps Volunteer and Director 
of the Cali progr^jn before it closed, believes that revenues from the 
sale of materials alone would make the Cali branch self-sustaining, 
if the Peace Corps would provide two more volunteers and ^COLPE would 
authorize continuance of the Colombian staff member. Such was net 
the case, however, since ICOLPE notified the staff member in May of 
her termination effective July 1, 1971, and the two volunteers retum^fd 
to the United States in September, with no arrangements made to replace 
them,. 

Contributions ^o TEEL in Colombia 

ILCA's contributions are myriad. Since February, 1962, a. 
total of 1,824 English teachers have taken the course on the use of 
the first year guide. One thousand one hundred sixteen have taken the 
course on the use of the second year guide, 611 the course on the use 
of the fourth year guide* ^ 

During 1966 ILCA began a program of collaboration with the 
national universities. Consequently, with Peace Corps help, ILCA courses 



Hugo Acosta Cadena, Memo to ICOLPE on ILCA activities, 
March 13, 1970. 
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were offered for credit toward the licenclatura at the Universities 
of Antioquia and Nariito. In 196b» the program was extended to the 
University of Quindfo and the Pedagogical and Technological University 
of Tunja. It should be noted that although the Peace Corps volunteers 
iiave now returned home, the courses in Tunja and Pasto continue to be 
offered by professors of those institutions trained by ILCA, 

At the request of the Faculty of Humanities and Languages of 
the National University in Bogota, ILCA professors taught a seminar on 
their materials to graduating seniors at the institution in 1968,^ 

In July of 1968, ILCA also began teaching short, vacation 
courses in various parts of the country using their own Bogota trained 
students as professors. A total of 232 teachers took these courses 
which were taujht by 20 different Colombia'^^ professors. 

At the request of several Cc>lombian universiti't^s , the ILCA staff 
is compo8:^ng two manuals to be used \n linguistics course?? . The texts 
will treat the fields of articulatory phonetics and contrastive phonology 
and will be based on the experiences of the ILCA sth)u{{ in teaching 
these two subjects irh the first year course. Emphasis will be plac^^d 
on the writing of exercises designed to make the teacher aware of 
probable errors made by Spanish-speaking students of English. 

In December, 1971, in cooperation with the United States In- 
formation Service and the British Council, ILCA hosted the annual 
seminar for English teachers of these two organizations. The Minij^try 
of Education provided transportation and living e.:/Cpenses for 73 teachers 



Ibid. 
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throughout the country. Each teacher was chosen on the basis of 
posciession of a iicenciatura in languages and proficiency in the oral 
skills. The theme of the seminar was "The Evaluation of Textbooks.** 
Teaching faculty included one specialist from the United States, one 
specialist from England, two instructors from the Centro Colombo- 
Americano in Bogota^v anc f-hrce members of the regular ILCA Qtaff. 

At the request of ICOLPE, the director and assistant director 
of ILCA made an evaluation in April, 1970; of the English teaching 
materials prepared at the Instituto Piloto Nicolas Guerra for use in 
the Radiophonic Schools of Colombia.^ 

Presently, the ILCA staff is working on revision of the first 
year guide and workbook in an attempt to update thwm with contemporary 
methodological trends. They have also produc^ed two long play records 
which supplement the first year guide. These r-^ords give a native 
model of all dialogs and cue sentences introduced, and are designed to 
be used by the teacher in preparing for each lesson. The two records 
sell for 60 pesos. 

ILCA has lilso produced a series of 59 full color posters to be 
used with its series of teachers manuals. The entire set sells for 
180 pesos. Finally, the student may purchase a set of pictures ac- 
companying the dialogs in the first three texts. These pictures are 

reasonably priced, with the first year set selling for 1/2 peso, and 

2 

the next two sets selling for one peso each. 

^Hugo Acosta Cadena, Lett4L:r to Dra. Margarita Castro of 
ICOLPE, April 15, 1970. 

2 

I wish to express my thanks to Hugo Acosta Cadena, Director 
of ILCA, for having proofread this section. 



The Btnational Centers 

The world's fire-^ binational center was opened in Buenos Aires 
in 1927, by a group of Argentines who had lived £nd worked in the 
United States, in an effort to maintain contact with Americ^^ns and 
American culture. In order to support their center they decided to 
teach English to Argentines and Spanish to Americans living in that 
city.^ Although other such centers opened in various parts of the 
^orld afterwards through the insight of Nelson Rockefeller, Coordinator 
of latAr-American Affairs, all were totally self-sustaining a^ratil 
World War^II. At th^t time, the U.S. government, realizing their 
potential as a propaganda mediuia and strengthener of friendships » 
began providing them support. 

The first binational center (BNC) in Colombia was founded in 

September 19, 19A2, by American and Colombian residents of Bogota. 

Apparently the opening was a major event as it was attended by such 

dignitaries as the Colombian president. Nelson Rockefeller » and the 
2 

U.S. ambassador. 

At present there are twelve BNC's in Colombia with a total 



U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Subcommittee ov 
Interamerican Affairs, "Central America: Some Observations on its 
Comnion Market, Binational Centers, and Uousilng Programs, Appendix II, 
Binational Center, History," Report to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by the Honorable Roy H. HcVicker, Colorado, pursuant to H. 
Res. 8A, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess., August A, 1966, Congressional Record , 
p. 31. 

2 

William Zapata, "A Long Us^:/ from 1942 for the Colombo," The 
Andean Times . July 1, 1971, p. 6. 
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69/tlmated enrollment of approximately 15»000 students. The center? 
in Bogota and Call fice the largest with 4, COO and A, 500 students 
respectively. Other centers are located in Medellfn, Popoyan, 
Manizales, Barranquilla, Sa:^ta Marta» Sagamosa, 3ucaramanga^ Barran- 
caber\ ^Ja, Pereira, and Cartagena. Tl^z BNC in Call claims the dis- 
tinction of being the world's largest, and has grovn tremendously in 
the past five years. 

Although the contributions of the BNC' a to English teacliing 
are many, perhaps the most important is the annual two week etatnar 
for public school English teachers, which the Bogot^ center organizes 

0 

in cooperation with the British Council. The USIS 'ginderwrites the 
expense of bringing to Bogota an American Lecturer and the British 
Council does the same bringing a lecturer from England. The BNC in 
Bogota provides the use of three of its staff members who are already 
on the payroll.. At present, attempts are being made to get the 
Ministry of Education to provide transportation and per diem so that 
teachers outside of Bogota may attend. The teachers attending are 
charged a fee of 50 pesos which covers paperwork and miscellaneous 
expenses, and consequently the two organizations are able to continue 
the seminars on a break-even basis. 

The BNC in Call is the site of the monthly meetings of the 
ABSociaci($n Colombiana de Profesores de Ingles for the Department of 
Valle. The president of that chapter, victor Quintanilla, is also 
DlrectCiT of Courses at the BNC tv-^re. 

The BNC's in Bogot^ and Call maintain ^ list of interested 
teachers to whom they send English Teaching Forum> a magazine for the 
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teacher of English outside the United States published by the USIS 

in Washington. Currently there are some 1,300 teachers in Colombia 

receiving this periodical free of charge six times per year.^ Each 

issue usually contains four lengthy ' articles on practical and 

theoretical aspects of foreign language teaching as well as several 

' comments and reports on the subject originating from different parts 

of the world. Although these contributions are seklom documented, it 

should be noted tMat they provide a copious source of information to 

the researcher interested in the intejmational dimensions of English 

language teaching. 

The BNC*f) throughout Colombia offer partial scholarships to 

English teachers wishing to fjaprove their oral skills. These scholar- 

shiKS, presented in the form of discounts in the matriculation fee 

for courses, vary between 35 per cent and 50 per cent at the various 

2 

centers in the country; 

Although at first glance the cnnphasis of BNC personnel seems 
to be on English teaching, a closer ^look at their program reveals an 
almost equal emphasis on cultural activities, the majority of which 
are designed to portray aspects of contemporary America, lor example, 
during 1969, activlifies at the Bogotil center included a Moon Rock 
exhibit, a visit by the Apollo 11 astronauts, 17 art exhibits, 40 



^Robert Haywood, Academic Director, Centro Colombo-Americano, 
private tape recorded iat^irvlew, Bogot^, Colombia, July 1, 1971. 

2 

Joseph Young, BNC Coordinator, private tape recorded interview. 
United States Embassy, Bogota, Colombia, June 22, 1971. 
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choral prese^itations, 75 soovie sessions, att4 community action projects. 
Non-students may participate in these activities by paying a yearly 
fee of 200 pesos. Consequently, Bogota's leading newspaper, Ei_ Tiempo , 
has labeled it one of the centers of cultural activities of the clty*^ 
Thus, it can be assumed that public school English' teachers attending 
the centers are offered this additional exposure to American culture. 

The BNC*s are all equipped with libraries of varying sizes for 
the use by the public and students. A library card fee of fifty 
pesos (U.S. $1.55) is charged the non-student holder and is valid^ for 
one year. The library at the BNC in Bogota is the largest, containing 
some 9,500 volumes, about 60 per cent of which are in English, as well 
as subscriptions to some 50 magazines and a record center offering 
1,000 volumes. A subscription to the New York Times is also maintained. 
The ].lbrar>' in Bogota has a capacity of 150 persons and an average of 
400 visit it daily Again it can be assumed that a portion of these 
are public school English teachers taking courses at the center. 

The BNC in Call has been very active in placing teachers in 
positions throughout the department and maintains a li'it of former 
students they have trained for recommendation to both private and 

public schools in the district, providing a teacher, materials, and 

3 

facilities, in return for reimbursement from the schools. 

^Gloria Valencia, El Tierapa^ February 8, 1970. Mentioned in 
the quarterly report of the Centra oolombo-Americano, Bogota, 1970. 

2 

Zapata, "A Long * Way from 1942 for the Colombo,*' p. 6« 

Victor Qulntanilla, Academic Director, Centro Colombo- 
Americano, private tape recorded interview. Call, Colombia, June 
15, 1971. 
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In 1965, the BNC in Bogoti publlsh??d a series written by Ruth 
Metcalf de Romero^ who was director of courses at that time. Although 
the series was origiitvlly v/ritten for use at the BNC, it was adopted 
by many secondary schoolb and at present tiome 34 are using it, several 
of which are public schoola^.. The two titles ^hich compose the series 
are English 2verywher ^- and English is Spoken . 

The BNC in Bucaramanga has organized free week- long seminars 
for English teachers during the past four years (1967-1970) • The 1970 
seminar received partial support from the American Book Company and 
from the BNC in Bogota, which sent two lecturers. Some 30 participants 
were recruited from a list of local English teachers provided by the 
departmental secretariat. This BNC, like nearly all others with an 
A or B ranking, sends out occasional graded readers, and English 
Teaching Fonam to secondary teachers with whom it has contact. These 
materials are received from USIS headquarters in Bogota. 

The USIS office in Barranquilla is located in the BNC. Al- 
though this BNC itself does not appear to contribute to English teaching 
regularly, the local USIS office does* The office mails out books to 
libraries of local schools at the rate of about 50 per month. They 
also maintain a film library of several hundred reels and additiono^ 
films can be requested from Bogota. For example: 23 fifteen minute 
films which accompany the Let's Learn English series are kept perma- 
nently on file here. Theea are lent to local schools when revjuested. 
If the school does not have the necessary audio-visual equipment, a 
16 millimeter projector and screen can also be loan:!id, as well as a 
projectionist if necessary. The USIS office in Bogota also provides 
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this service at the embassy. 

k C'^talog of films is available, free, to teachers who wish to 
make use of the service. It is called Catalogo de Peliculas Educa- 
cionalea , Informativas , tCulturales » Cient£f leas , and may be secured 
by writing the e-^bassy in Bogota. The BNC's in Bucaramanga, Call, 
Cartagena, Manizales, Med^llfn, and Popayan, also serve as liaisons 
in coordinating this service.^ 

In Cartagena the BNC has established an innovative policy with 
the local secretariat of education. If a student fails English during 
the year, he may take a special A5 hour English course offered by the 
BNC during the year-end vacation. If he passes it, he is allowed to 
enroll in the following level the next year. 

In December of 1970, the Cartagena BNC organized a free three- 
day seminar in English language and methodology for any teacher who 

wished to attend. The seminar was attended by about 30 teachers, some 

2 

of whom, it can be assumed, were employed in public schools. 

A review of the contributions and activities of the BNC's in 
Colombia shows that they do make a contribution to English teaching 
and the English speaking cultural atmosphere of the nation. Nonethe- 
less » their efforts could improve with very little additional cost to 
the centers via the following measures: 



Alforso Fajardo Penalosa, USIS media specialist. Centre Colombo- 
Americano, pr^*vate interview, Barranquilla, Colombia, August 11, 1971. 



Ann Mock, Director of Coursed, Centro Colombo-Americano, 
private interview, Cartagena, Colombia, August 13, 1971. 



1. Wherever financially possible, English teachers, particularly public 
school English teachers vho are usually teaching students of the 
lowest socio-economic stratum, should be given a 50 per cent 
discount for matriculation fees for courses. 

2. The library fee for non-students who are members of the above- 
mentioned group, should be reduced by 50 per cent. This would 
permit the teacher to keep up to date on the transformations taking 
place in contemporary American culture. 

3. The cultural activities fee should be reduced by 50 per cent since 
presently it is not within the means of this group. 

A. In view of the fact that Americans ar'^ constantly claiming an 

interest in helping the lower class, interested students attending 
public secondary schools should be given similar reductions in the 
library and cultural activities fee. 

5. Each BNC director should meintain a list of Colombians who have 
traveled in the U.S., and native Americans residing in Colombia,' 
who would be willing to talk to English claeae^ in the public 
secondary schools about life in the United States. In addition, 
staff members should be encouraged to accept such offers. It 
should be noted that because of housing patterns these students 
have little opportunity for contact with Americans residing in 
Colombia. 

6. Each BNC director should write a description of services available 
to public school English teachers and send it to the language teach- 
ing inspector for that department. In this way inspectors could 
encourage teachers to take advantage of these services. 
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ASOCOPI 



ASOCOPI is an acronym for Asoclacl6n Colomblana de Profesores 
de Ingl^e. This is the largest and most active of the English teaching 
associations in Colombia. It is composed of about 300 members, 
approximately 75 per cent of whom are high school teachers. 

ASOCOPI was founded on May 21, 1966, at the University of Los 
Andes in Bogota, at a mee' ? g attended by some 70 university English 
teachers from all parts of Colombia. Nevertheless, the idea of ASOCOPI 
originated in 1965, at a seminar for 38 university English professors 
in Bucaramanga. This seminar was organized by Mrs. Clare de Sllva, 
chairman of the Department of Arts and Letters at the Industrial 
University of Santander, who secured the support of the American 
Embassy and the Fulbrlght Commission for delegate expenses.^ The 
three day meeting generated considerable enthusiasm and as a result 
the participants vote,d to form the Asoclacl6n Unlversltarla de Pro- 
fesQires de Ingles and appointed a committee to draft its constitution 

and present it .^t a similar reunion the following year.^ 

•J- 

At the second seminar, or congress, as they were called after 
19b8, the constitution was ratified and Gustavo Troncoso of the Uni- 
versity of Antloqv^la was elected provisional preside^ by delegates 

Leland Northam, "ASOCOPI." English Teaching Forum , Vol. 10, 
No. 1 (January-February, 1972), pp. 40-41. 



Unlversidad Industriiiil de Santander, Bulletin . Seminar for 
University English Teachers at the Unlversidad Industrial de Santander, 
Bucaramanga, Colombia* October 14-16, 1965, pp. 1-2. 
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representing 24 universities and 34 high schools. Immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the Congressi^, the recently elected Board of 
Directors met and chose Clare de Silva as ASOCOPI's first president, 
a position she held until returning to the United States in 1969.^ 

Since its constitution specified that ASOCOPI was an organi- 
zation for university teachers, high school delegates were not given 
voting privileges at the organizational meeting. Consequently, a 

protest ensued and by vote of the university delegates, high school 

2 

teachers were excluded from active membership. 

Pursuant to the May seminar at Los Andes, a meeting of the 
Board of Directors was held in October, Again ths SMbject of high 
school teachers arose, and after a full day of discussion, it was 
decided to admit high school teachers as active members ,if they had a 
university degree. Those who did not fulfill this requirement could 
become associate members of the organization, without a vote at the 
annual meetings. This decision remains in effect. 

It should be pointed out that during its first years of opera- 

J 

tion ASOCOPI received financial assistance from the Fulbright Commission 
which paid the expenses of all university delegates, and from the American 

"^Ronald F. Dorr, ed. Bulletin . The Second Seminar for English 
Teachers, Bogot^, Colombia, May 19-21, 1966, p. 7. 

2 

The Fulbright Commission was indirectly responsible for this 
encounter, since in its efforts to stiraiilate English teaching at the 
university level by setting up a university English teacher's organi- 
zation, they completely forgot that high school teachers might want to 
participate also. This was indev'id unfortunate in that as a result many 
hard feelings were generated. Al^o excluded were teachers from the 
binational centers and ILCA. 

3 

W. Leland Northam, former president of ASOCOPI, private inter- 
view ti^pe recorded, Bogota, Colombia, August 16, 1971. 
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Embassy, which published the proceedings of the first and second 
congresses. The USIS staff of the embassy also contributed to ASOCOPI 
during itt^ initial, years by printing and mailing announcements of 
forthcoming congresses. 

At the 1970 Congress, Dr. Carlos Medellfn, of the Asociacion 
Colombians de Universidades , made an offer to accept ASOCOPI into the 
organization as a *'grupo de trabajo." This would mean a yearly al- 
lotcient to ASOCOPI from the organization in order to carry out its 
expressed goals. As of this writing, the proposed incorporation has 
not occurred, although the new ASOCOPI officers are continuing to in- 
vestigate its possibilities.^ 

As stated earlier, ASOCOPI began as university oriented 
organization. The enthusiasm and need of high school teachers for the 
organization has always been apparent and has grown steadily. This 
has caused disillusion to many university professors, who feel that 
the standards and the prestige of the organization are lowered when 
non-university memberships are accepted. As a result, many have ceased 
to participate during. recent years. Correspondingly, the organization 
has become more oriented toward the high school teacher in an effort 
to serve its constituency better. Although this new direction has caused 
ASOCOPI to grow, it will not be an asset when asking for recognition, 
from the Asociacion Coloirbiana de Universidades. 

ASOCOPI has had seven annual congresses since its int^eption. 
These were held at the Universidad Industrial de Santander in Bucaramanga 
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in 1965, Los Andes in Bogota in 1966, the Universidad del Valle in 
Call in 1967, the Universidad Pontlficia lioiivariana in Medellfn in 
1968, and the Universidad de Cartegena in 1969, in Bogota in 1970, 
and in Popayin in 1971. All meetings are held in May or June. 

Although the topics at these meetings have become increasingly 
oriented toward the high school teacher, the university professor has 
done nearly all the lecturing. A review of the speakers at the 1967, 
1968, and 1969 conventions shows that 41 speakers were from universi- 
ties, six from private colegios, five from the Fulbright Commission, 
two from the British Council, two from ILCA, two from the Ministry of 
Education, and one from the Caro y Cuervo Institute. Not a single 
public school teacher was involved, in spite of the fact that some 
talented ones can be found. It would seem that if ASOCOPI does not 
succeed in involving its high school teachers in a more direct sense,' 
it will run* the risk of creating disillusion among the great majority 
of its members. 

One of the reasons university professors dislike having high 
school teachers attend congresses is that it necessitates that the 
program be conducted in Spanish. Although it may seem absurd to con- 
duct an English congress in Spanish, it is probably equally absurd to 
conduct it entirely in English with full knowledge that the majority 
of the participants (high schoi^)! teachers) do not possess sufficient 

^The 1969 congress in Cartagena coincided with Governor Rocke- 
feller's visit to Colombia and the wave of anti-Americanism it precipi- 
tated. Those who attended the congress were forced to flee the uni- 
versity under a hail of stones and it was later decided that future 
meetings would not be held at a university. 
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comprehension skills to benefit from the lectures presented. Again a 
review. of the Bulletin of the previously mentioned seminars shows that 
only 5 of 27 reproduced speeches were in Spanish. It is assumed that 
the ratio of English lectures to Spanish lectures actually delivered 
iB similar. 

Colombians and Americans alike complain that Americans are 
dominating the organization. This was overtly apparent at these con- 
gresses where Americans gave the majority of the presentations. On 
the other hand, Paul Gotch of the British Council feels that ASOCOPI 
would become defunct without the aid of interested Americans.^ It 
should be pointed out that some Colombians agree. When discussing the 
problem with a former ILCA professor, he stated that many of the 
Colombians in the organization show considerable mistrust of each 
other» believing the other fellow is only working toward election to 
a prestigious position in the association. This situation may improve^ 
however, since Father Fulgencio Cabrera of the Javeriana University was 
elected president for the 1971-72 term. 

The occasional journal of ASOCOPI is called How . It originated 
as simply a newsletter for teachers in 1966. Professor Robert Ilson, 
a Fulbright lecturer at the Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, served 
as author and editor of the first Issues. As Professor Ilson became 
more enthusiastic about the new English teacher's as&^ociation, he 
offered, in 1967, to make his newsletter the official publication of 
the organization. 



Paul Gotch, Director of the British Council in Colombia, 
private tape-recorded interview, Bogot^, Colombia, July 8, 1971. 
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Dr. Ilson edited twelve issues of How before returning to th« 
United States early in 1968. Afterwards, How ran into problems. Al- 
though new editors were found, they were always full-time teachers 
and consequently could devote only limited time to the journal. Pro- 
fessor Nelson Fritz of the Universidad Industrial de Santander edited 
the next two issues, and Pegi Lee Drumgold de Torres of the Department 
of Modern Languages at Los Andes has been editor since 1970. While a 
total of 17 issues have been published, only five have come out in the 
past three years. ^ Thus, it. seems that the very existence of How is 
becoming a matter of increasing concern. 

The quality of How as a local journal is attested to by the 

fact that three of its articles have been reprinted in English Teaching 
2 

Forum . 

Dues for membership in ASOCOPI are 50 pesos per year for active 
members and 30 pesos for associate members. A lifci membership is 
available for 500 pesos and a "sustaining'* roembership for 3,000 pesos. 
Several book companies have purchased sustaining memberships. 

Members of the organization receive many benefits. Perhaps 
the most valuable is a free subscription to English Teaching Forum, 
published six times yearly. In addition, members also receive free 
issues of How , and an optional subscription to English Language Teaching 

^I believe thi^^ makes How the longest-lived English journal in 
Colombian history. 

2 

The reader is referred to: ''Some Pointers for Classroom Teachers 
by Gustavo Troncoso, ±n the January-February, 1969, issue; "More 
Suggestions from Professor Ilson," in the May-June, 1969, issue; and 
"Pace," by Clare de Silva, in the January-February, 1970, issue of this 
international publication. 
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at hali' price. Memberships in the British Council are also half price, 

and registration at the national congress is offered at a reduced rate. 

Rdscent university graduates with an English major are awarded a year's 

free membership by ASOCOPI, in order to encourage further participation,^. 

In 1969 ASOCOPI initiated, in conjunction with the British 

Council* a yearly essay contest for English students and teachers. The 

contest offers prizes of Col. $500, $300, and $200 for the best essays 

as well as books for honorable mention. In addition, the money winning 

2 

essays are published in How . 

In reviewing the accomplishments of ASOCOPI, it can be said 
that the organization has done and is still doing much to stimulate 
English teaching in Colombia, Its annual conference provides an 
opportunity for some 100 teachers to become acquainted and discuss 
common professional problems. Its journal provides a forum for 
innovative ideas in teaching and a means of keeping its membership 
throughout the country informed. It is to be hoped that ASOCOPI will 
continue to receive support in the future from all concerned with 
English teaching in Colombia, from the Ministry of Education to the 
tMtbook companies. 

The Fulbright Commission 

The Fulbright Commission or the Commission for Educational 
Exchange as it is called in Colombia was Initiated in 1?58 with head- 

^T/aken from ASOCOPI propaganda. No date, title, or publisher listed, 
2 

Fegi Lee Drumgold de Torres, "ASOCOPI Essay Contest Winners," 
How, No. 15 (First semester, 1970), p. 4. 
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quarters in Bogota. The purpose of the commission is to "encourage 
a wider exchange of knowledge and professional talent through educa- 
tional activities,"^ Like the binationcd centers, the Commission for 
Educational Exchange is supervised by a binational board of directors. 
This board appoints an executive director who is normally a Colombian. 

The commission's interest in English teaching is based on the 
premise that it is a valuable element of educational exchange. Con- 
sequently, since its initiation it has played a major role in the 
revision and updating of university English departments and teacher 
training institutions. In 1959, during thz commission's first year 
of operation, seven American professors were assigned to Colombian 
universities at: a cost of U.S. $95,876. These lecturers taught courses 

in English linguistics, uiethodology , and American studies.^ The 

I 

program continued until 1968 when after a total of 42 lectureships 
had been provided, it was discontinued because it was felt that uni- 
versity dep&rtments had been sufficiently strengthened and reorganized 

that they could now continue to produce quality graduates on their 
A 

own. Although this contribution was made directly to Colombian 

^Comndssion for Educational Exchange between the United States 
and Colombia,, Report of the Board of Directors, Ten Years of Educational 
Exchange (Bogota, Colombia: Editorial Andes, 1968), p. 13. 

2 

Ibid. , p. A4. 

3 

Idem, , Annual Program Proposal , 1959 ^ Bogota, July 30, 1957, 

p. 9, 

German Garcia Restrepo, Executive Director of the Colombian 
Comroission for Educational Exchange, private tape recorded interview, 
Bogotd, Colombia, July 6, 1971. 
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universities and ILCA, It can be assumed that some public school 
English teachers derived benefit In the fonn of better university 
training. The total cost of this program during the ten years of 
Its existence was approximately U.S. $678,891. In addition, AS 
Colombian students and t<sachers were sent to the United States for 
a year to study TEFL methodology. In the case of some, such as the 
ILCA-UCLA students, the local commission paid transportation only, 
while the headquarters In Washington paid their living expenses 
through the Institute for International Education. The total In- 
vestment In this program from 1960 to 1968 was approximately U.S. 
$79,572. 

In 1966 the commission began the Teacher Interchange Program, 
which was designed to Improve the teaching of English In Colombian 
public schools and the teaching of Spanish In the United States. During 
its first three years of operation six Colombian teachers of English 
were sent to the United States to teach Spanish, while perfecting 
their command of English and receiving a first hand acquaintance with 
American culture. The Fulbright Commission Headquarters in Washington, 
through the United States Office of Education, was responsible for 
placing the teachers in a school district, and the district in turn 
paid them a salary of at least U.S. $6,000, or whatever in excess the 
local pay scale demanded."^ Therefore the Educational Exchange Commission 
in Colombia contributed only the travel expenses for these teachers. 
This contribution totaled U.S. $2,928 by 1968. The teachers selected to 

^Board of Foreign Scholarships, Eighth Annual Report to the U^S, 
Congress, Continuing the Commitment > Washington, D.C.» October 1970. 
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participate In this program were nominated by the local secretaries 
of education In che departments of Cundlnamarca, Valle, Antloquia, 
and Atllntlco. 

In Colombia, the six American teachers' salaries were paid 
by the local commission as well as a housing allowance and travel 
expenses. Tills amounted to a contribution of an additional U.S. 
$52,544, to which can be added the savings for the local secretariat 
of six regular Colombian salaries.^ Teachers selected to participate 
in the program were not required to have a high degree of language 

proficiency, and in fact, a lack of previous travel experience was 

2 

made a requisite for candidacy. 

After 1968, the program for American teachers was discontinued. 
Four Colombian teachers were sent to the United States in 1969, and 
travel expenses were paid on a one-way basis only for six teachers 
in 1970» and five teachers in 1971. Present plans call for maintenance 
of this level of support in 1972. 

In 1964 the commission initiated a series of 90 day grants to 
secondary English teachers to study TEFL at Georgetown University. 



'All composite figures represented in this section are non- 
official figures based or. the author's calculations of the yearly g1~ 
locations for these programs. The sums of $678,891 and $79,572 cannot 
be considered exact since up until the year 1964 all proposals were 
made in pesos, and the value of the peso often fluctuated during the 
year thus changing the dollar equivalent. A memorandum from the 
Colombian commission to the Department of State dated February 19, 
1965, states that on successive days of that month the value of the 
peso was 13.80, 14.00, 15.20, and 14.20. 



ConiQlsslon for Education Exchange Between the United States 
and Colombia, Annual Program Proposal . 1967 , Bogota, November 23, 1965, 
pp. 13-16. 
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By 1970, a total of 2A had b<ien awarded. 

The coinmission has cooperated extensively with ILCA by pro- 
viding them with twelve lecturers over a seven year period. 

The Teacher Development Program begun by the commission in 
1964 included eight six-month grants for Colombian secondary teachers 
per year. According to the 1965 report, a "large number" of these 
grants were received by English teachers since they were often the 
only ones with a sufficient command of English to study at an American 
university. Nonetheless, after 1965, emphasis on English proficiency 
was diminished so that teachers from other fields would have a better 
chance of receiving an award. English teachers continued to be among 
the recipients although it is not possible to calculate their exact 
number. 

Also included in the Teacher Development Program are grants to 
secondary teachers to attend AO day curriculum workshops. These 
workshops are held principally in Puerto Rico, where the participants 
spend one month studying U.S. educational techniques in Spanish. Upon 
conclusion, the teachers spend ten days in Tampa, Florida, and Stockton, 
California, attending lectures and obser/ing schools. Present plans 
call for such grants to be continued through 1972, with English teachers 
being eligible for these also. The policy of the commission is to 
award these grants to people in leadership positions since they are the 
ones most able to effectuate change. Consequently, it is recommended 
that department heads and inspectors of English apply for them. It 
should be mentioned that the commission has been active in organizing 
and supporting ASOCOPI, and brought Dr. Albert Marckwardt of Princeton 
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University to CartAKena» in May of 1969, to speak at the fifth annual 

ASOCOPI congress. In addition the commission has paid the expenses 

of several of its lecturers to participate in these meetings and 

supported Professor Theodore Higgs during 1968, in his recruiting 

efforts throughout the country on behalf of the organization.^ 

Finally, on May 15, 1971, Professor Glenn Kerch was brought 

by the commission from Honduras to give a six week seminar on applied 

linguistics and the teaching of English at the Pedagogical and 

Technological University of Tunja for professors in the English depart- 
2 

ment there. 

A review of the Fulbright Commission's contributions show them 
to be considerable at both the secondary and university level. They 
have sent many Colombians to the United States and supported ILCA 
in the writing of its textbooks. The contributions seem to have 
diminished in the last few years, however, due to reductions in funding 
and an Increasing orientation toward the improvement of teaching in 
the natural sciences. 

The British Council 

The British Council was established in 1934, as a body repre- 
sentative of British life and institutions, and with the long term goal 
of bringing about a better understanding between Great Britain and other 

^Garcia Restrepo, private interview. 
2 

The writer wishes to express appreciation to Mrs. Isabel Donald, 
former secretary, and to Mrs. Elsa Bustillos, secretary to the Commission 
for Educational Exchange in Colombia, for having proofread this section. 
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countries. Although the council receives considerable financial 
support from the national treasury, it has a certain independent 
status since it is not a department of the British government.^ In 
terms of its American counterparts, the British Council performs 
functions similar to those of the United States Information Service, 
the educational attaches, and the binational centers. 

Prior to 1964, the British Council in Colombia operated several 
British Institutes where English was taught to Colombian students. 
Since then, however, it has been directing its efforts in this field 
to the training and retraining of Colombian national English teachers. 

-The council works to accomplish this goal through various 
activities. It has previously been, mentioned that it sponsors an 
annual seminar for secondary teachers in conjunction with the bi- 
national centers. It also lends support to ASOCOPI by providing speakers 
from abroad for the annual congress, and by offering a half-price 
subscription to the journal English Language Teaching and half-^price 
membership in the council to all full-time English teachers. 

Volunteers in Service Overseas (VSO) is the British equivalent 
to the Peace Corps ^ At present there are 19 such workers in Colombia, 
11 of whom are teaching English in Colombian universities. Their 
placement is arranged by the council vhich serves^ as their mother 
organization in Colombia. 

In cooperation with Inravisi6n» the national television network, 
the council has put on a didactic English serial called Slim John, 

^The iiritish Council, What is the British Council (London: 
McCorquodale Company, 1967), pp. 1-2. 
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six times pftr weak, ?iince March 30, 1970,^ The serial, which is 
produced by the council and the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
depicts the life of an invader from outer space who comes to England 
as a precursor and spy for his people. One program is shown each 
week; the first half being shown on Monday, the second half on 
Wednesday, and the entire program is reviewed on Friday. As Slim 
John, who is a robot, learns English, so does the viewer. New vocabu- 
lary is demonstrated on the Monday and Wednesday sessions and the 
viewer has the opportunity to practice comprehension of the entire 
program during the Friday review. The serial is shown twice a day 
at 8:00 a.m. and at 4i:45 p.m.; the local council feels that it is a 

success and states that several schools are now using the accompanying 

I 

book as a text. 

'Twice a month the council puts on a 30 minute radio program in 
cooperation with Radio Nacional, the national radio network. These 
prograns, which are in Spanish, usually treat some aspect of British 
culture with the description often being given by a Colombian who 
has recently visited Britain. A literary review is also frequently 
presented. It is not known if secondary teachers of English are 
accustomed to tiviing in the program which is presented at 8:00 p.m. 
on the first and third Wednesday of each, month; however this would 
certainly by an inexpensive way to become informed about the cultural 
traits and heritage of the British people » 

The council has cooperated with ILCA by sending the director 



The British Council, "Special Note," How,. No. 16 (1st 
semester, 1970), p, 5. 
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anc? the assistant director to Britain for training in teaching English 
as a foreign language. According to the council's director, eight i 
students have received one year scholarships in the past five years at 
a cost of approximately 1,500 pounds each. Present plans call for three 
more to be awarded In 1971, to people in leadership positions* Also, 
the council has provided room and board for three to six months for 
four additional English teachers who have paid their own way to England • 

Every two years the council invites a specialis': in English 
language teaching from the headquarters in London to give lectures at 
a Colombian university. The last such lectures took place at the 
National University in Bogota in 1969. 

The council maintains a library of some twelve thousand volumes 
adjacent to its office in Bogota. TViis library is open to the public 
and books may be checked out by members. The majority of the books 
deal with English literature and institutions. Included in the library 
is a collection of 900 16 millimeter films which may be borrowed by 
individual teachers for classroom use.^ 

In evaluating the role of the British Council one can fairly 
say that they are active and sincere in their efforts to improve the 
caliber of English teaching in Colombia and seem to concentrate their 
efforts more on the secondary level, rather than the university level 
as is the case with the Fulbright Commission. Nevertheless, it -fould 
seera that their effect could be increased by maintaining the current 
Irvel of three scholarships per year, and by instituting a program of 

"""Paul Gotch, Director of the British Council in Colombia, 
private tape recorded interview, Bogota, Colombia, July 8, 1971. 

ERLC 
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teacher exchange, .similar to the one currently supported by the 
Fulbright Commission, whereby one-way transportation could be paid a 
Colombian to teach Spanish in a British school. Such an innovation 
would represent a low cost per recipient to the council, compared with 
other programs currently in effect in technical fields, while at the 
same time offering a teacher the opportunity to improve his English 
and become acquainted with British customs.^ 

The Textbook Companies 

Publishing houses that handle textbooks in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language have also made contributions to the 
betterment of English teaching during the past few years. Naturally, 
behind these contributions is the belief that improved teaching 
means greater satisfaction with the textbooks. In addition, such 
contributions often bring publicity and increased sales. 

Perhaps the company which has contributed most in Colombia 
is the American Book Company, which publishes the Let 's Learn English 
series. Gordon Holmes, the company's representative in Colombia from 
1966 to 1970, is an honorary member of the board of directors of 
ASOCOPI and attended seven congresses and seminars as such with 
company funds.- The company has presented five seminars in the past 
five years to teachers usinR their texts in the cities of Cucuta, 
Cartagena, Bucaramanga, Bogota, and Tolima. These seminars have either 
employed local methodologis s or brought methodologists from the 



I wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Paul Gotch, Director 
of the British Council in Colombia, for having proofread this section. 
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Un/.ted States. The seminars in Bucaramanjja, 1967, Cartagena, 1967, 
and Cucuta, 1968, were exclusively for secondary school English 
teachers.^ The company also paid for the first printing of How , 
the asional journal of ASOCOPI^ in 1967, and brought Dr. W. Brice 
Van byoc, author of their fifth year text, to the 1971 ASOCOPI congress 
to speak on approaches to testing. 

Regents Publishing Company sent Dr. Robert Lado to the 1970 
ASOCOPI Congress where he was the principal speaker. Longmans 
Publishing Company sent Dr. L. G. Alexander, who gave lectures at 
ILCA, the National University, and in the auditorium of the Coi-segaros 
Building in the summer of 1970. Editorial Voluntad recently contracted 
with Longmans to publi£;h the Alexander series in Colombia, and is . 
planning an extensive campaign of orientation for teachers using 
the book."^ Oxford University Press brought down Dr. W. R. Lee for 
a seminar at the National Pedagogical University in December 1969. 
This seminar was attended by English teachers from all the INEM^s 
in the country, since most of these schools use Dr. Lee's books in 
their second and third year courses. 

In 1968, Mr. Robert Ilson, a Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versidad Pontificia Bolivariana, organized with the help of Dr* Raphael 
Lopez, Director, a linguistics reading room at the Public Pilot Library 
in Medel The purpose was to make the latest books and periodicals 



Gordon Holmes, former representative of the American Book 
Company in Colcabia, private interview, Bogota, July 12, 1971. 

2 

Gast(in de Bedout, Assistant Director of Editorial Voluntad, 
private interview, Bogota, July 19, 1971. 
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In and about foreign languages available to all those interested in 
learning, teaching, and using them. A total of 104 books, mostly 
English and language teaching texts, were collected from various pub- 
lishers with the help of the Briti^;h Council and the sales representa- 
tives. They are available on loan throughout Colombia from the 
Biblioteca Publica Piloto, Apartado Aereo //17-97, Medell£n.''' 

The Colombian Association of Teachers of English 

In 1968, Solomon Cabanzo, an English teacher in Mede^Mfn, 
organized with the h^ilp of a few friends, the Colombian Association of 
Teachers of English (CATE) . The purpose of the organization is to 

promote sc^^olarship, dissemina\"e information, and strengthen instruction 

2 

and research at all levels or teaching. 

CaTE exists exclusively in the city of Medelifn and numbers 
about 125 active members. The majority (75 per cent) of its members 
are high school teachers and 50 per cent of them teach in public 
colegios. This makes CATE, unlike its sister organization ASOCOPI, 
an organization whose primary Interest is the teaching of English at 
the secondary level. 

In many 'vays CATE rc?sembles a kind of English speaking club. 
Many university students are members and membership is free to anyone 
interesti^d. Through the help of the Centro Cultural Colombo-Americano 
in Medellfn, all members recei\re the English Teaching Forum . 

^Annals of the Fourth ASOCOPI Congress , Universidad Pontif icia 
Bolivariana (Bogota: ASOCOPI, 1968), pp. 38-42. 

2 

Colombian Association of Teachers of English, ''Constitution/' 
p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 
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In its short period of existence, GATE has been of significant 
service to its members. In 1968 the association put on four Saturday 
aemlnara for its members which were taught by victor Quintanilla, of 
the BNC in Cali, and Ted Higg8» a Fulbright lecturer. The organization 
meets sporadically, with meetings being called by the president. 
ASOCOPI organized a Saturday seminar for GATE members in March, 1970, 
on the use of audio-visual aids. On other occasions » movies are sup- 
plied by the USIS dealing with the teaching or English or some aspect 
of American culture.^ 

One wonders why organizations such as GATE have not arisen in 

other Colombiffr cities under the leadership of the dcpartiaental English 

2 

inspector or a similar person having contact with many teachers. 



The Gordell Hull Foundation 



The Gordell Hull Foundation for Internt;tional Education was 
founded by friends of the former Secretary of State, Mr. Gordell Hull» 



H?illiam Boltero, president of GATE, private interview, Medellfn 
July 22, 1971. 

2 

There is actually a third English teachers' organization in 
Colombia known as the Asociacion Golombiana de Profesores de Ingles 
(ACPI), which should not be confused with ASOCOPI. This group exists 
only in Gali and Is an affiliate of ASOCOPI, the present national organ! 
zation which provides the same privileges to ACPI members as it does to 
others. Its president is Vfctor Quintanilla, Director of bourses at 
the binational center there. The ACPI group in Gali is the only re- 
maining chapter of previous national organization of the same name 
which existed in the early sixties. ACPI was founded in 1960, through 
the efforts of Mr. Elbert S. Moore, an English professor at the Uni- 
veraidad del Valle. The orga>nization published several issues of a 
journal entitled English ^ beginning in 1961. Its editor. Dr. Robert 
Saitz, authored an article in the first issue on techniques of teaching 
large classes in Colombia which was later reprinted in Harold B. 
Allen, ed. , Teaching English as a Second Language (New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1965), pp. 322-325. 
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after his death, as a living memory to his work towards international, 
understanding. Mr. Hull was instrumi^ntal in the founding of the 
Organisation of American States and was the author of the Good Neighbor 
Policy.-^ 

The Foundation deals exclusively with Latin American English 
teachers, bringing them to the U.S. to teach Spanish language and 
culture in U.S. high schools, and on occasion, U.S. colleges. Most 
Cm.? these teachers go to rural counties in the South, where a language 
teacher is difficult to obtain* The Foundation normally pays trans- 
portation and the local county pays the teacher's salary according to 
the local scale. Incoming teachers receive a two day orientation 
session in New Orleans, Louisiana, during the month of August. 

Interested candidates must have a licenciatura in modem lan- 
guages and at least one year of teaching experience. In Colombia, the 
program is administered through ICETEX which reporlis that since its 

initiation in 1965, approximately 10 Colombian English teachers per 

2 

year have participated. 

During the 1969-70 academic year a total of 50 Latin American 

teachers participated in the program. Of these, 23 received contracts 
3 

for a second year. This is the maximum time allowable by visa regu- 
lations. Grantees may apply to the Organization of American States for 

^Thc Cordell Hull Foundation, Description (New Orleans), p. 2. 
2 

Gonzalo Arboleda Palacio, Acting Director of ICETEX, private 
interview, Bogot6, July 29, 1971. 

3 

Mario Benaddez, Executive Vice*-President of Cordell Hull, 
Letter to ICETEX, March, 1970. 
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financial assistance to attend sumrner courses at American universities 
before returning to their respective countries. 

UNESCO 

In December of 1970, UNESCO In cooperation with the Colombian 
government, began an American style Master's program at the National 
Pedagogical University in Bogota, and the University of Antloqula in 
Mcdellfa. Although the program is oriented towards educational 
research, and consequently lacks subject matter methodologlsts , it 
can be considered an lmporr.OTt contribution toward the establishment 
.of a scientific attitude about teaching. The program Includes a 
specialization in scpervislon for persons in, or about to assume, 
positions of leadership^ and attempts to train them in the democratic 
methods of bringing about curricular change (round tabled, discussion 
groups, etc.)*^ It is important that language Inspectors receive the 
opportunity to participate in this program, so they may become effc2:tive 
stimulators of instructional improvement • 

At present, the tuition for this program is U.S. $500 and 
therefore out of reach of most of those who could profit most from it. 
Nonetheless, loans to pay the matriculation fee are available from 
ICETEX and all persons in positions of responsibility (ASOCOPI officials 
and national language coordinators) should become aware of the program's 
existence, and encourage local Inspectors and department heads to apply 
for these loans. 

^Universidad Pedagtfgica Nacional, Cursos de Ma^fster en Educaci6n, 
(Bogoti: Unlversidad Pedagdgica Naclonal, December, 1970). 
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The Ford Foundation 

The contribution of the Ford Foundation in Colombia to the 
field of English teaching has been relatively minor » and consists of 
sending two university professors to the United States. In the summers 
of 1966 and 1967 the foundation sent the Head of the Department of 
Modem Languages of the University of the Andes to the University of 
Indiana to receive a Master's degree in linguistics. Also» a professor 
of English at the University of Antioquia was sent to the University 
of Washington in 1965, where he received a Master's in English litera- 
ture the following year. 

At present the foundation commits approximately $150,000 per 
year for scholarships in the fields of education, population, urban 
studies, social sciences, agriculture^ and ecology Preference is 
given those persons who are in or about to occupy positions of leader- 
ship, and recipients may study at the university of their choice^ 
anywhere in the world. 

Since these scholarships include educators, it is advisable 
that language inspectors and department chairmen in public schools apply 
for them as a vehicle for study abroad. The writer feels that they 
would fare well in the competition, since in accordance with the founda- 
tion's objective.^ preference is shown to peo^ ^ with lower 
class groups.^ 

^Robert Amove, Ford Foundation educational advisor for Venezuela 
and Colombia, private interview, Bogota, July 13, 1971. 

2 

Robert Amove, *'Los programas de la Fundaci(^n Ford en Colombia,*' 
Eduquemos , Vol. 1, No. 6 (August-September, 1970), p. A. 



CKAPTEA IV 
HOW BNGLISH IS TAUGHT IN COLOMBIA 



The Descriptive Ingtrument 

The Instrument used to describe English teaching In Colombia 
was the Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories (FIAC) developed by 
^tid Flanders during the late 1950s. Flanders feels that teacher 
behavlcr can best be studied by describing the way the teacher makes 
contact with pupils. If a teacher does not make contact with pupils, 
then his method can be described simply as lecture: the method present 
in most university classrooms today. ^ If a teache;: does make cont&ct 
with his pupils he could be using any of numerous methods and ap* 
proaches. At this point it becomes necessary to describe the type of 
contacts that are made with pupils and the sequences in which they 
occur. 

The TIAQ sy^^tem is based on research by Anderson which indicates 

that it is the teacher* s behavior which determines the climate of the 

classroom, and that this behavior forms a pattern which tends to persist 

2 

from year to year even with different pupils. Flanders believes that 

hi. J. McKeachle, "Research on Teaching at the College and Uni- 
versity Level," Handbook of Research on Tefljching . ed. by N. L, Gage 
(Chicago; Rand McNally and Company, 1963), pp. 1125-1126. 

2 

Ned A. Flanders, "Teacher Influence in the Classroom," in Inter - 
action Analysis ; Theory » Research , and Application ^ ed. Amidon-Hough 
(Palo Al:co: Addison Wesley Publishing Cbmpany, 1967), p. 104. 

104 
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only the teacher's verbal behavior can be measured with any reliability' 
and accuracy and he makes the assumption that the verbsl beh&vior of an 
individual is an adequate sample of his total behavior.^ 

Flanders' ten catego^ries are portrayed in Table 9 on the fol- 
lowing page. The teacher's verbal behavior comprises the first seven 
categories. On the other hand the students' verbal behavior composes 
only two categories with silence or confusion being the last category. 
Again^ the emphasis on ^;ea>::her behavior is based on Flanders' belief 
in Anderson's findings (see page 104). 

The FIAC system of ir^teraction analysis was adapted to foreign 

languages by Moskovritz in a 3elf-instructional manual she has published 

2 

for teacher and student use. This manual answered many questions 
which had been posed for some time regarding the application of inter- 
action analysis to foreign language teaching. Moskowitz later expanded 

Flanders' ten categories to twelve basic categories and six ^mb- 
3 

categories. Her newest instrument, called the Foreign Language Inter- 
action (FLINT) System, was recently expanded to include sub-categorization 
for non-verbal and native language behaviors. This last adaptation is 

^Edmund Amiddn and Ned Flanders, "Interaction Analysis as a Feed- 
back System," in Ibid., p. 121. 

2 

Gertrude Moskowitz, The Foreif m Language Teacher Interacts 
(Minneapolis: The Association for Prociuctive Teaching, 1968, 1970). 

3 

Gertrude Moskowitz, "The Flint System: An Observational Tool 
for the Foreign Language Class," Mirrors for Behavior : An Anthology of 
Classroom Qbaervation Instruments ^ A. SitM)n, editor (Philadelphia: 
Research "for Better SchoolSj, 1967). 

Gertrude Moskowitz, "Interaction Analysis: A New Modem 
Language for Supervisors," Foreign Language Annals > Vol. 5, No. 2 
(December, 1971), pp. 211-221. 



TABLE 9 



FLANDERS' CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE 



TEACHER 
TALK 



DIRECT 
INFLUENCE 



1. ACCEPTS FEELING; accepts and clarifies 
the feeling Cone of students in a non- 
threatening manner. Feelings may be 
positive or negative. Predicting or 
recalling feelings are included. 

2. PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encour- 
ages student action or behavior. Jokes 
that releaae tension, not at the expense 
of another individual, nodding ftead or 
say, "um hum?" or "go on" are included. 

3- ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clari- 
fying building, or developing ideas suggest 
by a student. As a teacher brings more 
of his ow^ ideas into play, shift to 
category five, 

4. ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about 
content or procedure with the intent 
that a student answer. 



LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about 
content or procedure; expressing his own 
ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 
GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands 
or order to which a student is expected 
to comply, 

CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: state 
ment to change student behavior from non- 
acceptable to acceptable pattern; bawilng 
someone out; stating what the teacher is 
doing what he is not doing; extreme self- 
reference. 



STUDENT 
TALK 



8, RESPONSE: a student makes a predictable 
response to teacher. Teaeher initiates 
the contact or solicits student statement 
and sets Mmits to what the student says. 

9. INITIATIOK: talk by students which they 
initiate. Unpredictable statements in 
response to teacher. Shift from 8 to 

9 as student introduces own ideas. 



10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short 

periods of silence, and periods of con- 
fusion in which communication cannot 
be understood by the observer. 
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probably the iDOst sophisticated observational ii^stnament to be applied 
to foreign languages, yet it lacks an important design element: it 
does not show native language-^foreign language activities in sequence. 
Only a percentage of the total behavior for each category is given for 
eaca language. Therefore^ if a translation drill were used in which 
the teacher gave the student a word in his native language and the 
student immediately translated it to the foreign language, such be- 
haviors would not be distinguishable from a simple pattern practice 
using a substitution drill. The solution tb this problem rests in the 
developpjent of a new 18-20 category matrix with subcategories for each 
language- Such a matrix would hav^ to be tabulated by computer as it 
would coni:^ain some 1,600 cells. 

In r^rder to record foreign language and native language be- 
haviors and the sequences in which they occur, Wragg developed a 
20 category system based on Flanders' ten categories.^ The system 
simply requires the observer to add a *'l'* before each of Flanders' 
categories if the behavior was done in the foreign language. Thus 
category one would be recorded as an eleven if it occurred in the 
foreign language* category two as a twelve, etc. Wragg did list twenty 
categories in his original description, however, it seems that only 
nineteen are necessary since nothing is gained by subdividing category 
ten (silence or confusion) « 

This researcher decided to use Moskowitz's adaptation of the 



E. C. Wragg, "Interaction Analysis in the Foreign Language 
Classroom," Modem Language Journal s Vol. 54, No. 2 (February, 1970), 
pp. 116-120. 
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FIAC system in recording the data for two reasons: 

1. In portraying classroom interaction it is much easier for 
the reader to follow than the more complex matrices described 
above. 

2. A computer program was made available to the researcher for 
analyzing the data. 

Before going to Colombia the writer learned the FIAC system by working 
through the previously mentioned text. The Foreign Language T eacher 
Interacts , until he felt confident in its use. He then observed five 
Spanish classes in the Denver, Colorado, area recording behaviors and 
referring back to the textbook when doubts arose. At this point the 
researcher decided that there would be no indecision classifying 
behaviors. Upon arriving in Colombia, five additional classes were 
observed at the Centro Colombo-Americano in Bogota. All of the latter 
classes were courses in English as a foreign language. 

How behaviors are recorded 

The observer using the FIAC system begins each observation with 
category 10. This is because each class is assumed to begin with either 
silence or confusion. As class begins he will classify behaviors by 
both the teacher and the students at the rate of one every three 
seconds. If more than one behavior occurs in three seconds, the observer 
records the additional behaviors also. Ideally, therefore, the observer 
will record 20-25 times per minute. 

The observer takes with him a notebook for use in recording the 
data. Generally, he arrives before class and writes the teacher's name, 
the name of the school, and the level of the class at the top of the 
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first page of data, well ae any other information he may be interested 

in collecting. Daring the observation process, columns of behavior 

entries are constructed tip and down the page so that there are usually 

8-10 columns on each page. Usually two pages are filled in each 

obaesnfation. If the observer wishes to stop momentarily to make note 

of what was done, he may also do so without changing the basic nature 

of the results. The final category recorded is again a 10, based on 

the premise that the class will always end in silence or confusion. 

During the observation, specific situations will arise where the 

observer is doubtful as to how to classify a behavior. As a guide to 

such situations the following ground rules have been devised.- 

Vlhen in doubt as to which of two or more categories a state- 
ment belongs, choose the category farthest from category 5, unless 
one of the categories is a 10. Always record the interaction 
when it J.S discernible rather than recording a 10. 

If the teacher has been either consistently direct or indirect, 
do not shift to the opposite type of influence unless a change of 
behavior is clearly evidenced. 

The observer must not be concerned with his own personal 
reactions to the behaviors or with the intentions of the teacher. 
The observrer is to record how the students perceive the behaviors 
in terms of restriction or expansion of their opportunity to 
participate. ^ 

The category farthest from five is chosen in order to maximize 
the amount of information obtained by recording events which occur in- 
frequently. For most subjects category five is more common than category 
four, which is more common than category three, which is more comon 
than category two, which is more common than category one. The same can 



Moakowitz, The Foreign Languaii^e Teacher Interacts , p. 13. 
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be e«id going up the scale. Category five is more common than six, 
which is more common than seven* Among student talk, category eight 
is more comon than category nine. Category ten, on the other hand, 
la to be avoided In such situations in deference to another category 
giving more information.^ 

Haw behaviors are tallied 

Once the class has been observed and the behaviors recorded, 
the observer must place the tallies in a matrix. The matrix includes 
eleven rows and eleven columns, ten of which make up the 100 cells in 
which the data are entered, with the eleventh being used for row and 
column totals* Tabulation of the following hypothetical 20 tally ob^ 
servation illustrates the process. 

^) Ist pair -J 

2ad pair ^ 
c) 3rd pair - 
4th pair (I 9 

8 5 
2 4 
4 9 

0 2 . 

9 0 

The observer begins by drawing connecting lines between each 
pair of behaviors so that lines are drawn between the first and second 
behavior, the second and third, the third and fourth, and so on. Con- 
sequently each behavior is recorded twice in the matrix, except for the 
first and last tallies which are always 0. Therefore, the number of 
entries in a matrix will always be equivalent to the number of tallies 



Ned A. Flanders, Analyzi ng Teaching Behavior (Reading, Mass. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Compamr, 1970), p. 52. 



recorded minus one. In this observation twenty tallies were recorded 
but there are only 19 entries in the sample matrix shown below. Counting 
each tally twice and entering pairs into the matrix maximizes the in- 
formation gathering capacity of the instrument by providing not only the 
percentage of each of the ten categories used, but the percentage of each 
of the 100 possible behavioral sequences also. With this brief intro- 
duction to interaction analysis the collected data will now be discussed. 
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MATRIX 1 



A QUANTITATIVE MODEL OF ENGT.ISH TEACHING IN 
COLOMBIA BASEE ON A COMPOSITE 
MILLAGE MATRIX 
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A Quantitative Model of EnRllsh Teach Ihr in Colombia 

( Desl^g and development of 
computer program 

Matrix 1 Is a composite mlllage matrix which was obtained by 
averaging the figures In each of the thirty mlllage matrices obtained 
from the computer program. A mlllage matrix Is derived by converting 
the figures In each cell of a raw frequency matrix to a base of 1,000 
tallies. According to Flanders this type of matrix is advantageous 
for multiple class interpretations when the observer is trying to 
describe teaching on a broader scale: for example, in an entire school. 

Although many broad scale studies using a mlllage matrix have 
been done, the technique la subject to criticism in that the resultant 
matrix la not an equal reflection of each class. The number of tallies 
which an observer records will vary from class to class. Variables 
which will cause this number to change are (a) the number of inter- 
actions occurring in a class, and (b) the recording speed of the 
observer. Therefore when a mlllage matrix is computed for two ob- 
servations of different classes, one with 1,200 tallies and one with 
600, the first class will have twice the effect on the matrix as the 
second. 

In Colombia the number of tallies which are recorded by an 
observer will vary considerably from class to class. This is due to the 
fact that many teachers spend the first five minutes or so calling 
role, a non-instructional activity. Also, the length of classes will 



Flanders, Analyzing Teaching Behavior, p. 100. 
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v«ry &8 much as fifteen minutes in different parts of the country. 
Other activities causing variation in the total number of tallies are 
prayers, assemblies, or the teacher arriving late or leaving early. 
Occasionally the researcher arrived a few minutes late also, due to 
unf amiliarity with a school or his inability to politely bow out of a 
conversation with another teacher. 

Given, therefore, that a niillage matrix of more than one class 
produces a model in which each class does not have equal voic&» the 
writer directed Robert Kapelow, a graduate student in the Department 
of Computer Science of the University of Colorado, in the development 
of a computer program which would print out a composite 1,000 frequency 
matrix* This modification of an existing FIAC program was made by 
having the computer store the 1,000 tally matrices in a three dimensional 
plane, and then find the mean of each of the 120 cells in the thirty 
millage matrices computed.^ 

Use oi a lyOOO tally matrix makes it simple to ascertain the 
relative percentages of each category by placing a decimal point one 
place to the left of the last number in each row and column total. 
Therefore, by looking at the total for row ten (Matrix 1), it is ob- 
served that silence or confusion made up 21.3 per cent of the classes 
observed in the sample. Such a figure could indicate considerable con- 
fusion in Colombian English classes, a large amount of student hesitation 
before answering questions, or the use of a writing exercise during the 



A printout of the modified Fortran IV program may be secured 
by wiriting Che author. 
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period.^ Since cell tflOO (extended category ten) comprises roughly 
72 per cent of the category total, ve can assume that writing exercises 
are used in Colombia and that they comprise about 15 per cent of the 
time spent in class. 

Further consideration of the row and column totals indicates that 
they do not always coincide. This is due to rounding errors on the 
part of the computer, which did not round up in any matrix when a 
fraction v;as over half. Nevertheless, rounding to the nearest whole 
per cent shows general agreement in all areas. 

Teacher acceptance of^ ptudent feelings 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the model is the nearly 
total lack pf category one. Although Flanders found this category to 

be the least used by teachers, there is ample opportunity to employ it 

2 

In the foreign language classroom. Often the foreign language student 
will become nervous when answering a question and it is here that an 
excellent opportunity for acknowledgement of feeling is provided the 
teacher. Let us consider the sequence 9-9 as a case in point. Here 
the student is creating an original answer that takes longer than three 
seconds. Most certainly we can anticipate student hesitation during 
this process, and the resulting fear and nervousness. A statement such 
as *'Go ahead, you're doing fine" would be most appropriate and the 
absence of such behavior in the model is to be lamented^ 

The reader may have noticed that although category one is listed 

^Hereafter, Matrix 1 will often be referred to as a single, 
model class. 

2 

MoakowitE, The Fo reign Lan guage Teacher Interacts, p. 4. 
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as being one per cent of the total In the row and column totals » the 
Individual cells do not show any tallies. Actually of the 17,183 
tallies recorded, ten tallies, coming from only four of the thirty 
classes, were placed in category one. Of these, three followed cate- 
gory five (thus indicating that the teacher reacted to some student 
non-verbal conduct auch as a frown or expression of confusion), two 
followed category eight, two followed category ten, one followed cate- 
gory nine, and two followed each other (thus indicating the use of a 
category one statement lasting longer than three seconds). The computer 
did not print out this data due to its very low frequency. 

Student talk 

During the past decade the foreign language teacher has been 
constantly repeating the need to bring the student to a level where 
he will possess the ability to communicate in the foreign language. 
This requires that the student receive practice on every occasion 
possible. The amount of such practice students in Colombia receive 
can be calculated by deriving the percentages of student talk and 
teacher talk. Here we see that teacher talk (categories 1 through 
7, Matrix 1) comprised about 53 per cent of the verbal interaction which 
took place during the class. Students, on the other hand, talk less 
than half as much, or about 24 per cent of the time. Agaln^ silence 
comprised about 22 per cent. Thus it can be stated that in the schools 
observed, student performance plays a minor role in comparison with 
that of the teacher. 

It should be understood that this In no way means that classes 
are not audio-lingual. Indeed, the total number of individual student 
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reapontea as shown on the composite raw frequency matrix (Matrix 2) 
la 139| a noteworthy figure. It does show however that between 
stimulus, Instruction, lecture, and reinforcement, the teacher is 
dominating the class by dint of sheer volume of output, and that ways 
must be found to bring about more extended student responses If the 
percentage Is to be Improved. Although cell 8-8 suggests that the 
average class contains at least 15 Instances of such extended responses, 
most of these are due to cases where a single student read aloud from 
the textbook at the teacher's direction. Again, It may be unfair at 
this point to criticize the lack of extended student response present 
In the matrix. The matrix represents all six levels of English teaching 
and It seems logical Co expect that student responses will be short 
and mechanical at the beginning levels and Involve longer more creative 
answers at the advanced levels. If the teacher Is taking an Inductive- 
deductive approach to grammar.^ If, on the other hand, the teacher 
were taking a deductive-only approach to grazmnar, we could expect to 
see a large number of nines in the matrix. Many of these would be ex- 
tended according to the demands of such a method on the encoding 
process, which tends to be slow on the high school level, since auto- 
matldty has not yet been reached. The fact that category nine makes 



Titone posits that grammar is learned in three stages. The 
first involves ''association" and is merely the mechanical learning of 
certain basic strings. The second, *Hnduction,^* involves the integration 
of paradigmatic concepts and the arranging of language sequences. He 
considers the third stage as the cognitive use of deduction under the 
prompting of a situation which demands conrounication. See his chapter, 
"A Paycholinguistlc Model of Grammar Learning," in English as a Second 
Language t Current Issues > ed. by Robert C. Lugton (Philadelphia: The 
Center for Curriculum Development), pp. 41-62. 
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A QUANTITATIVE MODEL OF ENGLISh TEACHING IN 
COLOMBIA BASED ON A COMPOSITE 
RAW FREQUENCY MATRIX 
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up only 3 per cent of the total behaviors and only some 14 per cent 
of the student behaviors. Indicated that on the whole the Colombian 
teacher Is not using a deductive approach to learning when he elicits 
a student response. 

Category nine may mean an elicited non-specific response or 
student Initiation. In such a case the student would not be responding 
to a question or direction but rather Interrupting the teacher with a 
question or comment. In such a case the teacher would not necessarily 
be credited with eliciting a creative response. A look at cell 5-9 in 
column nine shows that this is the most frequent type of category 
nine use. Additional support of the last finding can be encountered 
in row nine which shows that the most frequent response to a category 
nine statement is lecturing (answering a question) rather than praise 
(category 2) or use (category 3) of student ideas. 

Maximizing student talk 

It is possible tp improve the teacher-student talk ratio by 
making the teacher aware of the type of questions or directions that 
precipitate extended student talk. Since most instances of extended 
student talk will involve original answers » the previously mentioned 
low Incidence of category nine behaviors demonstrates that the Colombian 
teacher needs training in bringing about this type of response. 

Another way of reducing the amount of teacher output, while 
increasing student Input is through student to student interaction. 
Moskowitz recommends that this be recorded as 8-0-8 or 9-0-9. The 
0 is used to distinguish such interaction from extended category 8 or 
9 behaviors. In the foreign language class such patterns are developed 
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through the use of chain drills, role playing, etc. Cells 8-0 and 
9-*0 show that such techniques are not used in Colombia. 

Clysroom Climate 

Classroca climate refers to general attitudes toward the teacher 
and toward the class that the students have in common despite their 
individual differences. Research shows that this climate is established 
principally by the teacher through the patterns of behavior he uses in 
teaching.^ Teacher behaviors can be integrative, in that they involve 
students in the class by making use of student input or asking questions, 
or dominative, in that they do not involve students or do so in a 
direct (direction and ordering) fashion. 

In the FIAC system categories one through four are integrative 
behaviors while categories five through seven are dominative. By 
dividing the number of direct behaviors into the indirect, we get what 
is known as the I/D ratio. In a study of elementary school children, 
Anderson has shown that wtien a teacher has a high proportion of domina- 
tive contacts, the pupils are more easily distracted from school work. 

On the other hand, a high proportion of integrative contacts is positively 

2 

correlated with increased voluntat7 contributions. 

Calculation of the I/D ratio (.300) indicates that the Colombian 

^Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes , and Achieve- 
ment n Cooperative Research ^fonograph No. 12, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Washingtong D.C.: Govem- 
mont Printing Office, 1965), p. 4. 

2 

H. H. Anderson and J. E. Brewer, ^'Studies of Teachers' Class- 
room Personalities, II: Effects of Teacher*s Dominative and Integrative 
Contacts on Children's Claasroora Behavior," Reported in Flanders, Ibid . , 
p* A. 
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English teacher uses about 3 1/2 times as much direct influence in 

teaching as indirect influence. According to Flanders » this low 

ratio would correlate positively with negative pupil attitudes in 

both the United States and New Zealand.^ In addition, the effect of 

such attitudes may not necessarily be limited to the classroom. In 

a study of eighth graders in 33 classrooms, Cogan found that students 

did more assigned homework and even extra work when they perceived the 

2 

teacher ^8 behavior as integrative. 

One obvous way of improving the I/D ratio is by the use of 
positive reinforcement (categories 2 and 3). An analysis of row eight 
shows that only 13 per cent of limited student responses are reinforced 
in Colombia. Most frequently, the teacher ignores the student *s answer 
and gives another direction (cell 8-6). On the other hand, reinforce- 
ment of category nine responses observed in the sample was somewhat 
higher (2A per cent). Thus, it can be said that the Colombian teacher 

reinforces creative responses more frequently than limited responses. 

■ 

The use of pattern practice 

In analyzing Che teaching of a foreign language in a given 
class, the first question which is usually asked an observer is whether 
or not the teacher uses audio-lingual techniques. Although the audio- 
lingual method has an infinite number of individual variations, it 
can be separated from other methods by the presence of one characteristic. 



^Flanders t Analyzing Teaching Behavior , p. 392. 
2 

M. L. Cogan, ''Theory and Design of a Study of Teacher-Pupil 
Interaction," Reported in ibid . , p. 6. 
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pattern practice* According to Moskovltz pattern practice Is generally 
recorded as a 6-8 sequence, since each additional teacher cue or 
stimulus may be regarded as a direction to change the previous sentence. 
Since a pattern practice must contain more than one teacher cue, each 
6-8 would be followed by a nearly equal number of 8-6 *s. A check of 
cells 6-8 and 8-6 shows considerable loading In these boxes, with cell 
6-8 having slightly greater frequency than cell 8-6. Actually, except 
for extended silence and extended lecturing, these two cells have Che 
highest frequencies In the matrix. Thus, It can be inferred that the 
average Colombian English teacher does use pattern practice and con- 
sequently an audlo-llngual approach. 

The use of lecture 

If the reader were to draw a diagonal across the matrix from 
the upper left hand comer to the lower right hand comer, the line 
would pass through ten steady st:ate cells. Such a diagonal Is of value 
In that It permits us to statti what types of verbal behavior tend to 
be extended. Referring to Matrix 1 we see considerable extended be- 
havior In cells 5-5 and 10-10. Since the latter cell usually Indicates 
writing (as previously explained), the only behavior commonly extended 
Is lecturing. This would usually be a grammatical explanation, a 
culture presentation, or reading aloud by the teacher from the book. 
Therefore, the data show that although considerable pattern practice 
is used In Colombia, so is a considerable amount of lecturing. This, 




Rivers , Teaching Foreign LanguaR^e Skills (Chicago : The 



University of Chicago Press, 1968), p. 39. 
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however, should not be disturbing, particularly when it is done in 
the foreign language* 

Extended limited KMPonsas 

The steady state cells also show that the third most frequently 
extended category Is category 8, which is extended 15 times in the 
average class (Matrix 2), Although some of this indicates a student 
readiag aloud from the book for a long period of time, as previously 
mentioned, cell 8-4 shows that question-answer drill is also frequently 
used. It is to the credit of the Colombian teacher that he is able 
to elicit extended category eight responses in this quantity. This 
is usually done with the aid of the text book, and is often a question 
requiring a specific answer of a reading selection. In such cases 
the student's answer will involve the repeating of one or two entire 
sentences* 

The diagonal of steady state cells shows little use of extended 
praise or use of student ideas* We cati infer that the effect of such 
behaviors on students would not be positive.^ Again, the low number of 
tallies in the 6-6 cell suggests that the large number of sixes represent 
the single word cues of a pattern practice and not classroom directions. 

Teacher criticism of students 

When student teacher relations become strained in the foreign 

^Flanders* studies of New England and Minnesota school children 
Indicate that the use of indirect influence is positively correlated 
with favorable student attitudes. He also found that ichere was not a 
great deal of difference in the behaviors used by direct and indirect 
teachers, but that indirect teachers had the ability to incorporate 
the first three categories into the lesson, while direct teachers 
generally did not. 
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language claas, the teacher will sometlr^s criticize or reprimand the 
students. On the ?IAC scale, such behavior is recorded as a 7. In 
this sample approximately 2 per cent of the behaviors were teacher 
criticism. It is interesting to consider when such criticism was used 
and what was its effect. First we notice that in the raw frequency 
matrix, there are approximately twelve seconds of extended criticism. 
Cell 7-9 offers some interesting data concerning the students* ac- 
ceptance of the teacher. 

When a teacher crltici?aa he is putting himself in a position 
of open authority. This authority can be either accepted or rejected. 
If the authority is accepted it will often be followed by silence, 
which in a sense is a continuation of the period of criticism. Such 
instances can be considered a victory for the teacher. On the other 
handp if a student speaks without being called on (category nine) fol- 
lowing criticism, this can be considered defiance of authority and a 
loss for the teacher. Row seven shows that in four times as many cas^i; 
criticism is followed by silence rather than student initiation. In 
spite of the fact that the Colombian teacher frequently complains about 
poor discipline in the schools, the data indicate that the average 
teacher finds it necessary to criticize someone during each period, 
but discipline problems play a minor role in the Colombian classroom. 
It should also be said that the Colombian student does not show himself 
to be disrespectful, but, on the contrary, is generally accepting of 
the teacher's authority as is seen by comparing cell (7-9) with the 
row 7 total in Matrix 1* On the contrary, it is the teacher who seems 
disrespectful since he frequently criticizes students for their poor 
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performance in responding (cell 8-7). 

The kind of pattern practice employed 

When the student of English travels to the Englli.^h speaking 
world, a good part of his dally language behavior will consist of 
forming and answering questions. It therefore behooves the language 
teacher to use questioning techniques as often as possible. Questions 
can be used to teach almost any pattern. Let us consider drill of the 
contraction "it's." The teacher can give the student continual practice 
using thlR form by simply asking questions which begin with the form 
"is it." 

Teacher: Is it a red coat? 
Student: Yes» It^s a red coat. 
Teacher: Is it a blue coat? 
Student: Yes, it's a blue coat. 

This can be compared with the following drill which illustrates 

a more gi-tificial type of pattern practice, in which the student is told 

beforehand what change he must make in the sentence. 

Teacher: It*s a red book. 

Student: It*s a red book. 

Teacher: Blue. 

Student: It*s a blue book. 

According to Moskowitz, the teacher stimulus in the latter type 
of pattern practice is recorded as a six, with each stimulus being 
considered a separate command to the student to perform some change on 
the previous sentence. The first type is better therefore, in that it 
is more natural, and less direct. 

The matrix shows that there are 48 instances of question-answer 
pattern practice and 97 instances of stimulus-answer pattern practice 
for every 1,000 tallies recorded. These figures are derived by totaling 
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the category ei^ht and category nine behaviors following teacher 
initiation. Therefore, the Colombian teacher is using approximately 
twice aa much direct behavior as indlr(*ct behavior in teaching the 
subject matter. 

The three moat common teaching patterns 

In describing a teacher's methodology, it is necessary to state 
not only what behaviors a teacher uses, hut in what pattern he uses 
them also. The procedure for discovering patterns as outlined by 
Flanders is somewhat complicated.^ First one must locate the cell with 
the largest number of tallies. The following cell is located by finding 
the highest number in the row designated by the address of the previous 
cell. This process continues in like fashion until each cell has both 
an exit and entrance, or until arrival again at the first cell. 

Box Flow Diagram 1 Illustrates the most frequent pattern in 
the matrix., the starting cell is 5-5 since it has the highest number 
of tallies. From this point the 5*-8 cell has been omitted (for 
reasons which will be explained later) in favor of the 5-0 cell which 
is the next most frequent cell in the row. From here the behavior 
sequence goes to cell 0-5 and then back to cell 5-3. This indicates 
that the most frequent behavior performed by Colombian teachers is 
extended lecturing. The lecturii^g is interrupted by a pause about 
^very thirty seconds^ after which the teacher returns to his lecture. 

The second most frequent interaction pattern is illustrated 
in Box Flow Diagram 2. Starting again with extended lecture the teacher 
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BOX FLOW DIAGRAM 1 
The Primary Teaching Pattern in Colombia- 
Lecture 
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gives a nodel which the student is to repeat or a stimulus which the 
student is to use in making a variation on a previously stated model. 
F^an here we see the teacher engaging in a pattern practice in the 
next three boxes » 6-8 > 8-6 > and 6-8. The high frequency of these 
activities is depicted by the relative size of the boxes. After 
having completed the pattern practice » the teacher returns to lecturing 
(8-5) which he again continues Sot an extended period of time (5-5). 

An aspect of the teacher's methodology which is not covered 
by this description is the 5-8 cell which stands for a student response 
preceded by teacher lecturing. This is normally considered an unusable 
cell since it is impossible for a student to respond if he has not been 
previously told to do so (5-6-8) • If he initiates the response with- 
out being called on» it is recorded as a nine. Contrarily» the 
Moskowitz recording system does permit this sequence since it classifies 
teacher correction (without rejection) of a student response as lecturing. 
It is the writer's belief that this procedure is at least partially 
erroneous, since even Moskowitz admits that the teacher is correcting 
with the intention that the student repeat his model. ^ Therefore » such 
behaviors should be recorded as sixes » for they are obviously an example 
of the teacher giving directions. The teacher in effect is saying, 
''Repeat the correct answer after me." 

this is certainly useful information to record, but it should 
only be recorded by subscripting (subdividing) category six. The present 
system merely places a teacher direction in the lecturing category 
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thereby creating an ixapoaolble sequence as previously demonstrated.^ 
At the time the researcher made the observations » he was un- 
aware of this potential problem and therefore recorded such behaviors 
exactly as Moskowitz prescribed. Consequently , in order to avoid 
juggling the data» it was necessary to pose a loop in Box Flow Chart 
2 which accounts for teacher correction and the student's posterior 
response. This loeg) is depicted in box number 7, and, as can be seen» 
the 8(£;udent'8 response can be followed by a new stimulus and continuation 
of the pattern drill. 

Just how valid is the box flow diagram as a predictor of what 
the reader would see were he to enter the room of a Colombian teacher? 
This is an important consideration and the answer can be found by adding 
the number of tallies in each box while not repeating any box twice. 
Since the matrix has been adjusted so as to contain 1,000 tallies, a 
percentage of the whole for any part of that matrix can be ascertained 
by simply dividing the total number of tallies in the part by ten. Since 
the six cells portrayed contain a total of 420 tallies, they represent 
42 per cent of the whole. Thus, the observer would have a 42 per cent 
chance of encountering this type of activity in progress upon arriving 
in class. 

Box Flow Diagram 2 has shown that the primary student teacher 
interaction flow is based on pattern drill. There is another type of 
drill which took place, however, which will be referred to as question-- 

^On the other hand it should be stated that this procedure is 
useful in that it distinguishes correction from providing a new cue, 
and showed in this study that the Colombian teacher does use frequent 
correction of incorrect responses in his pattern practices. 
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answer drill (see page 125). Box Flow Diagram 2 shows 97 instances 
of pattern drill and Box Flow Diagram 3 shows A8 instances of question- 
answer drill. Therefore it can be said that student responses in 
pattern drills outnumber student responses in question-answer drills 
by about a two to one ratio. 

The following is a verbal description of Box Flow Diagram 3. 

From the high frequency activity of extended lecturing, the 
teacher switches to a question requiring a simple answer The 
teacher continues to ask additional questions (8-A) until someone 
does not answer (4-0). Faced with hesitation, the teacher returns to 
lecturing in an attempt to provide the student with additional in- 
formation so that he may answer the question correctly on the following 
attempt (0-5-5). 

Some Additional Quantitative Measures 

Indirect behaviors not relating 
to course content 

The revised I/D ratio refers to the manner in which the teacher 

motivates and controls as he teaches the lesson. This ratio is generally 

found by removing the content categories (A-5) from teacher talk and 

then dividing categories 1, 2, and 3, by 6 and 7. In the case of the 

foreign language class, however, this study has shown that category 

6 is used considerably to teach the content. Consequently, by deleting 

category six from the above formula^ we get a revised I/D ratio of 

2.6. Recently, Flanders developed a Teacher Response Ratio (TRR) which 

measures the same quality but via the use of a percentage. Accordingly 

this formula is much more accurate when the denominator is 
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small. ^ The percentage is derived by totaling the tallies in rows 
1, 2» and 3, then multiplying by 100 and dividing by the total of rovs 
1, 2» 3, and 7. In Colombia, ve find a TRR of 72 per cent, meaning 
that the teacher used indirect speech 72 per cent of the time when not 
referring to the content. This percentage can be considered a measure 
of favorable to unfavorable reactions to students. 

Frequency of questions In 
teaching course content 

The Teacher Question Ratio analyzes the percentage of questioning 
the teacher uaes in teaching the content as compared with the other two 
content categories of lecturing and directing. It is derived by 
dividing the sum of categories A, 5, and 6 into category 4 and multi- 
plying the result by 100. The data indicates that in Colombia the 
Teacher Question Ratio is 16 per cent^t 

Frequency of pattern practice 
1E t^*chinR course content 

The Teacher Pattern Ratio (TPR) generates the percentage of 

pattern drill the teacher uses in teaching the content. It Is derived 

by dividing the sum of categories A» 3, and 6, into category 6, and 

multiplying the result by 100. Matrix 1 suggests that in Colombia the 

TPR la 28 per cent. 

Frequency of lecture in teaching 
course content 

The Teacher Lecture Ratio (TLR) shows the percentage of lecture 
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the tttficher utes in teaching the content. It is derived by dividing 
ca5:egory 5 by the sum of categories A> 3, and 6 and multiplying the 
dividend by 100^ The sample shows the TLR to be 56 per cent in 
Colombia. This finding indicates that the majority of the content 
talk heard by the Colombian student is explanation oriented rather 
than practice oriented. On the other hand the findings do not indi- 
cate that more tiiae is spent on lecture than on practice. Actually 
practice is 1.48 times more frequent than lecture. This is shown 
by dividing the amount of lecture into the total of categories A, 5, 
6^ 8» and 9» minus cell 3-9 which is a question asked by the student. 

Frequency of structured response 
in student talk 

The Pupil Initiation Ratio (PIR) refers to the percentage of 
unstructured talk by students as compared with all student talk. The 
index is found by dividing the sum of categories 8 and 9 into category 
9. The sample indicates that only lA per cent of all student talk in 
Colombia is unstructured. 

Teacher use of integrative behavior 
following student response 

The Instantaneous Teacher Response Ratio (TRR89) is defined as 

the tendency of the teacher to integrate pupil responser. into class 

discussion once the pupil stops talking. Although this is often simply 

verbal acceptance or repetition of a student's response^ Moskowitz 

points out that the EFL teacher can truly integrate student ideas into 

the class. ^ Witness the following example which might occur in Colombia. 
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Teacher: What's your favorite dessert, Juan? 

Juan: I like bocadillo* 
Teacher: Juan's favorite dessert i^^ bocadillo. 

What's your favorite dessert » Maria? 
Maria: I like marmalade. 
Teacher: Maria prefers marmalade. 

What's your favorite dessert, Jaime? 

According to Flanders the TRR89 ratio is derived by dividing the sum 

of rows 8 and 9 into the sum of cells 8-1, 8-2, 8-3, 9-1, 9-2, and 

9-3, and multiplying the dividend by 100.^ This procedure however is 

incorrect since it gives us a figure which would never reach 100 per 

cent even if the teacher always used integrative behavior following 

student responses. The reason Is that the cells signifying extended 

student response (8-8, 8-9, 9-8, 9-9) are included in the row totals. 

Consequently, only in matrices showing no extended student talk 

could an index of 100 per cent be obtained, and it is doubtful whether 

such a situation would be desirable. Therefore, it seems useful to 

poait a new TRR89 formula with a divisor equal to the sum of rows 8 

and 9 minus the four previously mentioned extended student response 

cells. This new formula does not simply list integrative behavior as 

a percentage of total teacher responses, since the teacher has the 

option of not responding instantaneously^ and thus cells 8-0 and 9-0 

are included. Using this formula one finds that after only 18 per 

cent of all student responses does the teacher use integrative verbal 

behavior. This is a very low ratio giving the appearance that the 

teacher is aloof to the manner in which the student responds. 
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Teacher reaction jto 
B tilde at respoase 

Since it is now known that the teacher does not use integrative 
behavior a£ter student responses it might be profitable to consider, 
category by categoryt how the teacher does react to student responses. 
Such information is of definite concern since it is probably the pri- 
mary factor setting the climate of the classroom^ 

Category 1, as previously mentioned, was most often used after 
category 5. In such cases the teacher was reacting to a student be- 
havior he observed vioually. Therefore the percentage of category one 
responses to student talk was 0. 

Other indices are as follows* 

Category 2 92 

Category 3 9% 

Category 4 132 

Category 5 202 

Category 6 36% 

Category 7 42 

Category 10 62 

The final index shows that the teacher did not respond at all 
after 6 per cent of the student responses* Again, these figures support 
Box Flow Diagrams 2 and 3, indicating that the Colombian teacher generally 
Ignores his students if they respond correctly. Additional calculations 
show that after a pattern practice initiation (6-8), the sequence 
continues uninterrupted (8-6) 79 per cent of the time. Nearly the same 
can be said regarding question-answer drill (4-8) which continues un- 
interrupted (8-4) 54 per cent of the time. 

Correction, on the other hand, seems to be quite frequent. By 
summing cells 5-8 and 8-7 and dividing by row 8, we find that category 
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8 responses avet corrected at least 16 per cent of the tlme« It should 
be noted, however, that correction is probably slightly more frequent 
in Colombia since some correction behaviors would be coded as sixes 
and consequently cannot be distinguished from pattern practice* For 
example, if a student pronounced the word '*his'^ as [his], and the 
teacher then replied "Say [hiz]," followed by an appropriate student 
response, a 6-8-6 sequence would be recorded. The writer recalls, 
however, that such sequences were infrequent, and could they be 
distinguished, they would not raise the correction index more than one 
or two per cent. 

Student hesitation before response 

It is interesting to consider how often students have to hesitate 
before answering a question* Such an action would indicate an instance 
where the teacher progressed too fast and posed a question before the 
student was readily capable of answering it* This information can be 
obtained by dividing cell A-0 by row four and cell 6-0 by row six* The 
formula demonstrates that in Colombia 10 per cent of teacher questions 
are followed by silence while 11 per cent of teacher cues during pattern 
practice are followed by silence* 

By dividing the sum of cells A-0 and 6-0 into cell 0-8, and 
multiplying by 100, one can ascertain how often the student was able to 
respond to the question after hesitation. The figures in Matrix 1 indicat 

^Freda M* Holley and Janet K* King offer some evidence that the 
low amount of hesitation following elicitation in Colombian classrooms 
may be detrimental to the language acquisition process in '^Imitation 
and Correction in Foreign Language Learning,** Modern Language Journal ♦ 
Vol* 55, No* 8 (December, 1971), pp* A94-498* 
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that in Coloabia the student la able to respond after hesitation 48 
per cent of the time. Thia means that only one in twenty responses 
(5 per cent) were not responded to at all. Although there are no 
established statistics on which to base a comparison, it is the 
writer's belief that this index is lower than normal for secondary 
schools in this country where students are frequently caught inattentive 
and consequently do not answer. Thus it seems that the Colombian 
student generally pays aXose attention to the teacher as he conducts 
the claas. 

How English TeachiuR Varies According to Level 

Due to the fact that only five classes were observed at each 
level it is not possible to generalize by level since no attempt was 
made to ftpply the variables used in selection by level. On. the other 
hand one would expect that clear differences in methodology do exist 
by level as the student increases in linguistic ability. For this 
reason it was decided to place the ten first*- and second**year classes 
into a group designated "beginning," and the ten fifth- and sixth-year 
classes into a group designated "advanced." The data for these two 
groups were again analyzed by computer and composite millage matrices 
were returned. The composite millage matrix was used anew, so that 
each claas would have equal voice in the resulting model. 

A podel for analysis 

Smith has elaborated a strategy of speaking and writing skill 
development generally accepted by foreign language educators based on 
three levels of instruction* These are: (1) a controlled, mechanical 
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level; (2) a Bcmicont rolled level; and (3) a level of free expression.''' 
Such a strategy implies a distinct difference in instructional technique 
between the beginning and advanced levels. Since it has already been 
established that the Colombian teacher uses an audio-lingual approach 
to instruction, a comparison between these levels in an effort to 
dtacover gross differences seem^ appropriate. 

Variation in writing ^ 

Consideration of cell 0-0 in Matrices 3 and 4 shows no great 
variation in the amount of writing done at each level. Consequently » 
this one factor which could conceivably have affected the percentage 
of other behaviors in the matrix poses ;no problem* Writing represents 
about 12 per cent of a beginning level class and about 14 per cent of 
an advanced class* 

Variation in student talk 

Translating Smith's model into a matrix, one would expect to 
find considerably more student talk at the advanced level. That is, 
the teacher would no longer have to model responses for the student 
nor fashion student responses in such a highly structured manner. Yet 
consideration of the two matrices shows that student talk composed 
2S.8 per cent of the beginning level classes and 27.3 per cent of the 
advanced classes: a difference of 1.3 per cent. The differences in 
the quantity of teacher talk are even smaller. At the beginning levels 

^Alfred N. Smith, ''Strategies of Instruction for Speaking and 
Writing," in The Britannica Review of Foreis^n Lan&uage Education, ed. 
by Dale Lange (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 1970), p. 113. 
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the teacher Is talking 55 per cent of the class and at the advanced 
levels he talks 54.6 per cent. Thus, no real differences in student 
talk are apparent. 

Variation in pattern practice 

Again applying Smith's proposal, one would expect that at the 
mechanical level of teaching, more 6-8, and 8-6 sequences would b^' used 
than at the advanced level of free expression. The matrices show 112 
6-8's and 88 8-6's at the beginning level, and 124 6-3's and 104 
8-6 *s at the advanced level. Thus it appears that the Colombian 
teacher never really proceeds beyond the mechanical level of instruction. 

Interaction analysis is an excellent tool for distinguishing 
between the mechanical and the free expression levels of Smith's theory. 
Mechanical responses are recorded as category 8 while unstructured 
responses having more than one possible answer are recorded as category 
9. If, after five years of exposure, the teacher believes the students 
are capable of performing without having to structure their responses, 
we would expect to see more category 9 entries on an advanced matrix 
than on a beginning one. However, this was not true of the sample. 
Row nine of Matrix 3 contains 37 entries while row 9 of Matrix 4 
contains only 26. Again, one encounters no difference in methodology 
across levels. 

Variation in criticism 

One favorable aspect of the comparison is the finding that the 
teacher does not feel it neceaaary to use as much criticism at the 
advanced level. On the other hand, the teacher continues to criticize 
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the student laoat often for his answer to a question rather than for 
his behavior (cell 8-7). 

Variation in lecture 

Cell 5-3 shows that the teacher is using more extended lecture 
at the advanced level. This may be favoiable, however^ if it is done 
in the foreign language. 

Variation in integrative behavior 

The sums of rows one, two, and three, indicate that the teacher 
is using about 1/3 less integrative behavior at the advanced level than 
at the beginning. Cells 8-2 and 9-2 show the primary drop to be In the 
uae of praxse after student responses in Matrix A. On the other hand, 
the use of student ideas (cells 8-3 and 9-3) seems to increase with 
level. Moskovits has stated that the same trend exists in this country 
dince advanced students are more capable of expressing their own ideas. 

Continued teacher directness is also evident in cells 4-8 and 
4-9 which contain similar frequencies at both levels. This again shows 
that the teacher is not moving from directing to questioning as the 
student's increased ability would permit. 

Variation in extended student talk 

Conversely, an improvement is seen in extended student talk 
(cells 8-8» 8-9, 9-8, and 9-9), which seems to be at least twice as 
common at the advanced level. Particularly loaded is the 8-8 cell 
which represents a fixed response of longer than three seconds. As 
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stated earlier, reference to the tally sheets shows that this is caused 
by the students reading out loud or by the teacher asking a question 
which Involves restatement or repetition of material Just read. Un- 
doubtedly, however, a few of these extended category eight sequences 
could refer to the more advanced type of pattern drills done at this 
level such as transformation and multiple correlation.^ 

Variation In hesitation 

A significant difference to appear In the matrices can be 
found In cell 6-0* Here hesitation after a teacher direction Is shown 
to be considerably less frequent at the advanced level than at the 
beginning. Thus it seems that advanced students are having no trouble 
with manipulative type exercises and could therefore handle more 
challenging material. 

On the other hand, hesitation after questions (4-0) is much 
more common at the advanced level, thus indicating that the difficulty 
of questions increases with level while the difficulty of pattern 
practice decreases. 

Conclusions 

In sunKsarizing the treatment of methodological differences by 
level, it must be said that on the whole no real differences exist. 



Some examples of these may be found in **The Continuum: Lis- 
tening and Speaking," Simon Belasco, chairman of the working committee, 
in LanRuaRe Learning : The Intermediate Phase (Philadelphia: The 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Inc., 
1963), pp. 6-9. 
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The advanced level teacher seems to be talking; Just as much, using 
just as much pattern practice. Just as much direct behavior, Just 
as many question answer drills, and receiving Just as few original 
responses as his counterpart at the beginning level. Apparently, 
the students are not attaining the level of free expression posited 
by Smitht The advanced teacher may be encouraging free expression 
by reacting more frequently to student ideas, but his questions are 
Just as specific. If the Colombian student is to gain the ability 
to speak English in exchange for his six years of effort, he must be 
allowed to speak the language in communicative situations. At present 
it appears that new-key methodology has had only a superficial effect 
on the student. He is getting plenty of oral practice in pronunciation 
and grammar through the artificial context of contrived drills, but 
little opportunity to use authentic linguistic behavior, which is 
both meaningful and communicative. The initial reaction to audio- 
lingualism in Colombia resembles that which occurred in the United States, 
The teacher has substituted productive for receptive skills in his 
objectives, but he lacks the training necessary to cultivate them 
fully. Unless a massive program of inservice training is initiated, 
students and teachers alike will soon find the audio-lingual approach 
Just as stultifying as its ancestor, the traditional approach. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIOHAL PERSONNEL 



The English Teacher In Colombia 



Number 

It has already been established that an estimated 23,787 
secondary teachers are presently teaching In Colombia (see Chapter II » 
p. 24). Among them some 11,000 teach In public schools and the remain- 
der In private. The National Planning Office of the Ministry of 
Education has estimated that In 1970 there were 733,257 students 
enrolled In the secondary schools.^ If this figure Is correct, and 
If It Is aissumed that the previous estimate of 350 students per 
teacher Is also fairly accurate » then some 2,000 teachers are employed 
teaching English. This figure is derived by dividing the average 
number of pupils per teacher (350) into 700,000, which is the cor- 

2 

rected estimated total number of secondary students taking English. 



Secretar£a de Educacion y Cultura, II asamblea nacional de 
capacitaclon del magisterio, p. 20. 

2 

It must be remembered that 700,000 is less than the total number 
of sttidents because advanced students in INEM's and those in the advanced 
cycle of normal school do not take English. Also* the estimate of 2,000 
English teachers indicates that there are over 3,000 full time English 
positions in the country, since it was previously shown that 63 per cent 
of the nation's presently employed teachers also hold part time Jobs at 
other schools. This was taken into consideration in deriving the 
average number of pupils per teacher. 
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It is interesting to note that if Colombia attains the projected 
197A secondary enrollment of 1,138,537, an additional 1,200 English 
teachers will be needed by that date,^ 

Educational background 

The educational background of the Colombian teacher varies 
considerably according to the urban*rural setting and the administrative 
structure oi^ the school (national, departmental, or municipal) • 
Nationally, the following figures are available. Eight and one-half 
per cent of the secondary teachers in public schools do not have a 
high school degree. Thirteen and one-half per ceint have a university 
degree or licenciatura . The remainder (68 per cent) have high school 
degrees only, with the mpst frequent degree being the normalista 

2 

(normal school), which is held by 33 per cent of the work force. 
It is assumed that the English teacher conforms to this description, 
thus indicating the need for programs of in-service training through- 
out the country. 

Upon considering the fact that the average English teacher has 
only a high school education, one wonders where he acquires his 
language skills and methodology. It must be remembered, of course, 
that this person has studied English for six years in high school and 
probably has done very well in it. In addition, he may also take 
courses at one of the binational centers, where he sometimes receives 



Secretarifa de Educaci((n y Cultura, II asamblea nacional de 
capacltaciiSn del maglsterio, p. 20. 
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a discounn in tuition (depending on the financial capabilities of the 
center) » or at a private language institute. There is also the 
cinema» which is probably the preferred national pastime. Concerning 
culture, the international wire services carry daily information on 
events in the United States which the English teacher probably follows 
with greater interest than the average citizen. It must be stated, 
however, that all of these facilities portray a passive exposure to 
English rather than an active one. Few Colombian English teachers 
take advantage of the opportunity to converse with foreigners as 
evidenced by the fact that only four of the thirty interviewed attempted 
to speak in English. 

Social status 

The social status of the Colombian high school teacher is another 
problem plaguing efforts to bring university graduates into the pro- 
fession. Salary is probably the chief cause of this problem since 
few secondary teachers can maintain a middle class life style without 
taking en extra Job in their spare time. The low prestige accorded 
teachers in Colombia has been mentioned by many authors, including 
Renncr and Gale, and is evidenced by the fact that whenever there is 
a decline in government revenues, teachers are the first public em- 
ployees not to receive their pay. Nonetheless, this situation is more 
acute ff/v primary teachers who are often regarded with little more 
esteem than a street laborer.^ Early in 1966 the writer witnessed a 



Gale, Education and Development in Latin America , pp. 45, 61, 

and 107. 
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protest of this policy by 10,000 Colombian teachers In downtown 
Bogota. They marched through the streets In orderly columns which 
extended over five miles. Although the public was impressed and 
politicians made eloquent speeches about the merit of their demands, 
the practice continues* 

The lack of political power held by teachers perpetuates the 
situation. As public employees, teachers are not permitted to serve 
in leadership positions in political parties, nor may they speak or 
publish on political themes. As a result, the national teacher's 
organization, FEDECOR, has been largely unable to achieve its ob- 
jectives.^ The prospective English teacher is faced with these un- 
favorable professional conditions. 

Salary 

The salary of a Colombian high school teacher depends on 
several factors. Teachers who work in national schools generally earn 
nore than those in departmental schools. Likewise, those in departmental 
schools earn more than those in municipal schools, with the exception 

of the municipal schools of the special district of Bogota. Table 10 

2 

depicts the salaries of teachers in national secondary schools. 



Renner, Education in Colombia , pp. 282-28A. 



Olivenlo Acevedo, Chief of Supervision of the Department of 
Personnel, private interview. Ministry of Education, Bogot^, Colombia, 
July 27, 1971. 
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TABLE 10 



MONTHLY EARNINGS OF TEACHERS IN NATIONAL. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY CATEGORY 



Category 1. 
Category 2. 

Category 3. 
Categoty 4. 
Without; Category 



3,000 pesos 
2,320 pesos 
2,090 pesos 
1,860 pesos 
1,690 pesos 



Note: One dollar equals approximately 20 pesos. 



The salaries of departmental teachers varies according to the 
wealth of the department. In 1969, the department offering the greatest 
remuneration was Cundinamarca, while Caldas offered the least among 
those reporting such data to the ministry. (About half did not report 
any data.) These regional differences are portrayed in Table 11.^ 



TABLE 11 

MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EARNINGS OF TEACHERS IN 
DEPARTMENTAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY 
DEPARTMENT AND CATEGORY 



Category 1. 
Category 2. 
Category 3. 
Category 4, 
Without Category 



Cundinamarca 
2,850 pesos 
2,330 pesos 
2,000 pesos 
1,800 pesos 
1,600 pesos 



Caldas 
1,897 pesos 
1,713 p6<fos 
1,518 pesos 
1,391 pesos 
1,219 pesos 



Data based on figures provided by the departmental secretariats 
of education and copied from the files of the Office of Planning, 
Ministry of Education, Bogoti, Colombia, July 27, 1971. 
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In judging the difference in salary between national and 
departmental schools, one must consider the factor of vacation pay. 
Only national teachers are paid for 12 months. Departmental teachers 
are usually paid for ten months and receive no ication salary.^ 
Consequently » they must look for other sources of income during their 
"vacation." 

Teachers earning less than 1,500 pesos monthly are entitled to 
reimbursement for half their transportation fares, to and from work, 
if they live in a city having a population of 75,000 or more. This 
is minor, however, as intra-city bus fares in Colombia average less 
than U.S. $0.03 per ride. Hospital and medical services are covered 
under the national social security program. Pregnant women are en- 
titled to eight weeks paid leave by national law. Christmas bonuses 

2 

are also generous and vary between 1,000 and 1,300 pesos. 

Throughout discussions with teachers, shortages of funds have 
recurred as a source of discontent. One of the teachers visited at a 
rural school, was receiving an elementary teacher's salary. When the 
Secretariat of Education of the Department of Santander ran short of 
funds, it was decided- to pay all rural teachers according to the 
elementary escalafon * This meant an income of about 1,000 pesos per 
month (U.S. $50,00), or nearly a AO per cent reduction. in anticipated 
salary. 

By comparison, INEM teachers earn considerably higher salaries. 



Renner, Education in Colombia , p. 279. 

Vamer, Secondary Education in Colombia, p. 12. 
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Since these teachers roust have a licenciatur a, they all arc In either 
the firat or second category of the escalaf(^n . In 1971, second 
category teachers earned 4,220 pesos per month while first category 
teachers earned 4,900. Department chairmen received 5,100 pesos per 
month, or about U.S. $255.00. In spite of these excellent salaries, 
some INEM teachers complain that they do not make enough. They feel 
that the Ministry should either pay them more or let them hold second 
jobs like other teachers. 

The high salaries offered by INEM*s have permitted them to 
attract the best teachers available, often obtaining them from other 
schools. This, of course, has caused some jealousy among other 
principals, who feel that such behavior is nothing short of piracy.^ 

Work load 

Article 11 of Decree No. 486 of 1962 defines a full load as 

being a minimum of 21 hours weekly. Article 12 of the same decree 

2 

defines the hour as a 50 minute class. Thus, at first glance it 
would seem that the Colombian teacher has a lighter work load than 
his North American counterpart. However^ further investigation reveals 
that this is not so. 

Question 7 of the questionnaire "The English Classroom" 
(Appendix H) is designed to gather data on the Colombian English teacher. 



Referred to at a seminar for national INEM programmers. 
Ministry of Education, Bogota, Colombia, July 2, 1971. 

2 

Colombia, President, Decree "Roras semanales de trabajo," 
No. 486 of 1962, Articles 11 and 12, Regimen de educacion media , by 
Roaillo Jacome, pp. 65-66. 
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It is divided into four parts, the first of which asks *'Do you currently 
hold another job, either full or part time?" The answers received 
portray the typical English teacher as a very hard-working and 
ambitious individual. 

Twenty of the thirty teachers (67 per cent) interviewed held 
another job. Three of the teachers had two jobs, and one had three. 
The number of extra hours taught ranged from 4 to 22 with a mean 
overtime load of 11.05 classes per week. One-sixth (5) of the teachers 
were also taking courses, four of them for the licenciatura . Two of 
these four were among those having a second job In addition. 

Although Article 11, mentioned above, defines the minimum full- 
time work load, it does not define the maximum. As a result, tradition 
permits the director of each school to decide how many hours his 
teachers will work. The full time load of the teachers interviewed 
ranged from 19 to 28 hours per week, with a mean load Df 23.5 hours. 
Since a mean overtime of 11.05 hours was also found, it can be con- 
cluded that two-thirds of the sample teach an average of 35 hours per 
week. This is about ten hours more than the American teacher. Thus 
the sample portrays the average Colombian English teacher as teaching 
35 classes per week with a mean of 38.5 students per class (see 
Chapter II, p. 49) . 

TeachinR experience 

Item 7b of the questionnaire aska the question *'How many years 
experience do you have teaching English?** As could be expected, there 
was considerable variation in the responses. The mean years of ex- 
perience was 6.4. However, this figure was somewhat skewed by one 
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teacher with 38 years experience. The next highest resoon&e was 

16 years. Therefore, if 38 is deleted from the distribution, a mean 

of 5.3 years is derived. This may be a more nearly correct estimate 

since the mode was 4 years and included five teachers. Six of the 

teachers had 10 or more years experience. Therefore, ^'t is s^en 

that there is a fairly large turnover in the field and that for 

many teaching is not considered a life-time profession. (Incidentally, 

this Is one of the basic problems with foreign language teaching in 

the United States.^ 

Foreign Residence 

In reviewing teacher training in the United States, Altman and 
Weiss state, **Study abroad as part of preservice training has become 
almost a sine qua non . " A required junior year abroad has even been 
advocated for certification.^ 

Although it is generally considered extraordinary for the 
Colombian teacher to have resident experience in an English speaking 
country, 30 per cent (9) of the teachers interviewed did. This would 
Indicate that perhaps a larger percentage of teachers than most people 
think have had this experience. The length of each stay varied from 
I 1/2 months to six years. Five of the teachers had been in the United 
States, two had been in the Canal Zone, one was born on the English 
speaking Island of Providence and had spent IS summers there with 



Howard B. Altman and Louis Weiss^ '^Recent Developments in the 
Training and Certification of the Foreign Language Teacher,** in The 
flritannica Review of Foreign Lanj^uage Education , ed. by Dale Lange 
(Chicago: The Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 1970), p. 241. 
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relatives, and one had spent six years with her parents in England. 

The median foreign experience was one year and it was found 
that teachers remaining this long abroad as adults usually worked. 
One teacher had spent a year as a laborer in the Panama Canal Zone 
anil two others had taught Spanish in American high schools as exchange 
teachers. Short trips to the United States were spent visiting 
relatives in Miami or New York, 

In summary, it can be stated that foreign travel is not within 
the means of the average Colombian English teacher. Nonetheless » a 
minority of the teachers have acquired this background either through 
childhood travel, short visits with relatives, or work abroad. 

Professional Competencies of th e 
Colombian English Teacher 

Methodology 

In order to gather information on the competencies of the 
Colombian English teacher, the researcher translated the set of 
standards developed by the Modern Language Association of America for 
classifying foreign language teachers.^ Before using the evaluation 
sheet in the field, it was tested for clarity with two members of the 
staff of the Colombian-^American Linguistic Institute. The standards 
include ratings of "minimal," "good," and "superior" in seven areas 
which are considered basic to the preparation of a foreign language 



The translation was certified correct and accurate by Gustavo 
Axuero, former chief translator for the U.S. Embassy in Bogota. 
(See Appendix III) 
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teacher. The areas Include aural understanding of the foreign 
language, speaking, reading, writing, language analysis, culture, 
and professional preparation.^ In order to allow for those teachers 
who did not oeet the minimal rating, a fourth category, '*sub-minimal , " 
was created. 

During the interview with each teacher following the observation, 
the researcher asked the teacher to read the questionnaire and rate 
himself accordingly with a pencil. This was done in the presence of 
the researcher. In order to ascertain the accuracy of the self 
evaluations, a committee of experts was formulated. This committee 
consisted of ten people and included supervisors, administrators, 
teacher trainers, and other individuals who had particular reason to 
be knowledgeable about the competencies of Colombian English teachers. 
Each member of the committee of experts was asked to pretend he was 
rating the average Colombian English teacher, and not those directly 
under his supervision* The name and position of committee members 
are presented in Appendix IV. 

In order to quantify the responses a acale was devised by 
assigning one point for a rating of "superior,*' two for "good,*' three 
for "minima^l," and four points for "sub-minimal." In this way it was 
possible to ascertain (a) which liikills teachers consider to be their 
strongest, (b) which skills they consider to be their weakest, (c) if 
the teachers rated themselves accurately. 



Modesm Language Association of America, "Appendix B, Guidelines 
for Teacher Education Programs in Modem Foreign Languages: An 
Exposition," The Modem Language Journal , Vol. 50. No. 6 (October, 1966), 
pp. 50-52. 
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Flndlags 

Table 12 represents the rating of the teachers in descending 
vmk order, and the ratings of the cocnmittee of experts. As might 
be expected, there was not a great deal of agreement between the 
two groups, although a slight positive correlation was found. For 
this reason, it is not possible to devise a rank ordering of these 
skills even for the sample selected. One can only speculate as to 
whether there wou<\d be a higher correlation between the committee 
and the teachers if the number of subjects in each group were doubled. 
The writer does feel, however, that the committee of experts included 
the five most knowledgeable people on the subject in the country. 

In analyzing the results, similarities in the ratings of the 
two groups will be described. It should be remembered however that 
teachers rated themselves higher o\> all skills than the committee of 
experts. 

Both the teachers and the committee agreed that the English 
teacher's weakest skill is speaking* This is probably due to the lack 
of access to foreign travel. Teachers rated themselves as fluent 
enough to satisfy their classroom needs and defend themselves in a 
foreign country, but not good enough to carry on a lengthy conversation 
with a native speaker. On the other hand, the committee of experts 
classified the teachers as having slightly less than the minimal 
ability described above, which includes prepared classroom talks and 
survival abroad. 



Ib8 



TABLE 12 

RESPONSES OF TEACHERS AND THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS TO THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES OF ENGLISH 
TEACHERS BY MEAN RATING AND RANK 





Teacher 


Rat taR 


Committee 


Rating 




Mean 


Rank 


Mean 


Rank 


Professional Preparation 


3.0 


1 


2.5 


3 


Writing 


2.8 


2 


2.3 


4.5 


Language Analysis 


2.76 


3 


2.3 


4.3 


Reading 


2.73 




2.7 


1.5 


Aural Comprehension 


2.70 


5 


2.1 


6 


Culture 


2.66 


6 


2.7 


1.5 


Speaking 


2.63 


7 


1.9 


7 



Notable agreement was expressed by the two groups in the field 
of professional preparation, which was ranked first by the teachers 
and third by the committee. This corroborates the hypothesis developed 
in Chapter 3 that the Colombian English teacher is at least basically 
familiar with recent developments in methodology. The principal dif- 
ference in the opinj^on o/f the two groups lies in the application of 
pedagogical knowledge. Whereas the teachers feel they can apply such 
information to the classroom, as well as relate languages to other 
^sreas of the curriculum and utilize audio-visual aids, the experts only 
concede that they have information on these techniques. 

A third subject on which there was general agreement is aural 
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comprehension^ which was rated fifth by the teachers and sixth by 
the committee. This closely parallels achievement in the speaking 
skill as would be expected, since all learners must hear a language 
before beginning to speak it. English films must be a definite assist 
here even though only four of the teachers stated they could under- 
stand them. Tlnus it is concluded that the Colombian English teacher 
performs better with language in its artificial representation (reading 
and writing) than in its natural state (listening and speaking) ; 

Problems Confronting Colombian English Teachers 

The myriad problems facing the Colombian English teacher today 
are considered in this section. Most of the information herein was 
obtained from the responses to Questioii 7d of the questionnaire '*The 
English Classroom.'* The question is; "What do you consider to be 
the chief problems of the teacher of English in Colombian public 
colegios ?" Although it is difficult to quantify such an open ended 
question, the writer felt such a question was necessary, since pre- 
liminary data required for structuring questions on these problems was 
not available. One of the purposes of the question was to find out 
what were the problems of the individual teacher. It was believed, 
however, that some teachers might be reluctant to identify thes« 
problems due to the fear of retaliation from an embarrassed superior. 
Accordingly, the nature of the question served to put the teacher at 
ease, allowing him to speak from personal experience. 

Many of the problems facing teachers are alluded to in other 
sections of the study. They are also mentioned here in order to depict 
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some of the attitudes and the situation of this group. Also repre- 
sented are many of the solutions which were voluntarily suggested. 
A description will be made of problems not previously outlined in 
th£ text. 

The teachers' responses were recorded by the interviewer on 
the questionnaire. Often the interview took place between classes » 
and sometimes lasted no more than five minutes. The average inter- 
view lasted between five and fifteen minutes » with part of this time 
being spent on the self evaluation. The average number of problems 
listed per teacher was four. The following account is a description 
of the problems mentioned by the teachers interviewed. 

Larf^e classes 

Ten of the thirty teachers interviewed named large classes a 

major problem facing the Colombian English teacher today. One of the 

tea,chers reported having 3A0 students while teaching only 2U hours at 

a single school. As previously mentioned, this again Indicates that 

the pupil-teacher ratio is much higher than prior treatments of the 

subject have indicated.^ Vamer, for instance, states the secondary 

pupil-teacher ratio is only 13 to 1, while thlw writer selected a 

2 

sample with a ratio of 38 to 1. Apparently, either the previous 
studies were incorrect., or the situation has changed enormously in the 
past six years. 

^Colombla» Mlnlsterlo de Educaclon Naclonal, Proyecto instltutos 
de educaci6n media ; plan naclonal , p. 7. 

2 

Varner, Secondazrv Education in Colombia , pp. 34 and 39-^42, 
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Articulation 

Five teachers mentioned the lack of coordination from one level 
to the next. This Is due to the fact that each teacher within a 
school la totally Independent and may choose his ovm text or teach 
via his own loethods. Generally, departmentalization does not exist 
In Colombia except in the larger schools, and as a result the concept 
of a curriculum development committee is largely unknown. Even where 
departmentalization does exist, it is difficult to get teachers to- 
gether to discuss articulation since most are teaching at other 
schools alao* Even less coordination exists between schools and 
the concept of local or citywldc meetings for language teachers is 
completely unknown. In spite of the frequent blasts condemning the 
Ministry of Education's curriculum guide for English, there would be 
virtually no articulation in Colombia without it. 

Lack of materials 

The most frequent complaint dealt with the lack of audio-visual 
aids and other supplemental teaching materials. Twenty (2/3) of the 
teachers mentioned this problem. One teacher stated that in small 
towns there la not money to buy even cardboard for posters. This im- 
pression is generally corroborated by the director of ILCA, who, by 
the very nature of his position, has had more exposure to English 
teachers than anyone in the country. Acosta states that the audio- 
visual aids are lacking In all except the largest schools.^ 



liugo Acosta Cadena, director of the Colombian-American Linguistic 
Institute, private tape recorded interview, Bogota, August 17, 1971. 
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In spite of the constancy of these complaints » there is reason 
to believe that teachers would not use these aids v/ere they available. 
Only two of the teachers observed were employing them and both of 
these were at INEM's. In Bogota, one of the INEM teachers stated that 
only A out of 18 teachers had requested the A-V specialist to produce 
special materials, and as was previously mentioned, 9 of the 22 
teachers having access to A-V equipment admitted never using it. 

Inspection 

Tuo teachers complained about inspection. One complaint was 
that inspectors knew nothing about language teaching and consequently 
could not be of help* The other teacher criticized the department 
head for not allowing any difference of opinion. One former high 
school teacher has charged that teachers often are expected to give 
parties for visiting iritspectors, although no evidence was found that 
the practice still continues.^ 

Poor pay 

Four teachers complained of poor pay. Among the comments made 
in elaboration was the fact that a teacher with two jobs does not have 
the time to prepare iiAteresting lessons* Another impression was that 
such teachers never get to know their students or help them after class 
It was also mentioned that current salaries destroy any hope of 
traveling abroad to develop language skills. Finally, it was stated 
that the salary schedule causes teachers to feel like second class 

^Antonio NaViJrrete, ''La enseSanza de idlomas extranjeros en 
Colombia" (unpublished Ph*D, dissertation. University of Texas, 1970), 
p* 41. 
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citizens and the rest of the public to consider them as such. 
Books 

There were six complaints voiced about books. Four of the 
teachers said that books were too expensive for the students to buy, 
one said they were too difficult, and another said those available 
were no good. One teacher believed that the U.S. government was 
Interested in English teaching so that it could make money off the 
sale of textbooks. At least one member of the committee of experts 
suspected thls» also.^ 

The curriculum guide 

Three teachers complained about the Ministry of Education's 
curriculum guide for English. One stated that by telling the teacher 
what to cover each year, the guide ignores the existence of differences 
in student ability from one class to the naxt or between schools. 
Another criticism was that the guide forces the teacher to give the 
students more work than they can learn. It should be considered that 
the teacher making this comment taught at a school where classes are 
only 35 minutes long. A third complaint was that the guide places too 
much emphasis on the teaching of grammar. As a result a large portion 
of the class is taught in Spanish resulting in little time left for 
pronunciation and conversation. 

Discipline 

Three teachers complained of discipline problems with students. 



Acosta Cadena, private interview, oj). cit. 
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Another said. that students tend to rate teachers on the grades th^y 
give. A teacher who falls few students Is considered goody while one 

who falls many is considered bad. The writer found no evidence which 

I 

could corroborate this assertion. 

The INEM philosophy regarding discipline parallels the democratic 
policy of mixing social classes. If a teacher in an ordinary colegio 
dislikes a student's conduct, he may order him out of the class for 
good. If the student is disrespectful to the teacher, he faces possible 
expulsion from school. In the American style INEM's> however, the 
situation is reversed. Students are only expelled for committing a 
crime such as vandalism or robbery. Cheating, disruption, and in- 
subordination are matters which must be settled within the building, 
generally by the teacher. As a result, one of the INEM teachers observed 
complained that the administration does not support the teacher, 
causing discipline to deteriorate. A subsequent casual conversation 
with a group of teachers in the cafeteria revealed that other subject 
areas at INEM's are facing this problem also. Nevertheless, Hogota 
teachers admit that the situation Improved somewhat during the school's 
second year of operation. 

In an effort to Improve student discipline, the Ministry of 
Education Included as part of the recently passed Decree 1085, of 
June 8, 1^71, a regulation requiring INEM students who fail three or 
more subjects to repeat the entire year. Most teachers felt that this 
measure would help rectify the discipline situation. 

Prof essionalizat ion 

Sixteen of the thirty teachers complained about teacher training 
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prograniH. Six of the complaints dealt with the lack of in-service 
training. Generally the blame is placed on the Colombian government. 
Several of the teachers interviewed and many other spoken to during 
the study regretted the decline in support of ILCA and the closing of 
all its branches outside of the capital. 

Five teachers mentioned university teacher training programs. 
One of these said they were of poor quality, while another stated 
that they did not provide training in oral-aural skills. A third said 
that since they did not employ audio-lingual techniques in teaching 
or use visual aids* the student has no good models on which to base 
his teaching. A fourth teacher mentioned the lack of specialized degree 
programs in English teaching. The only favorable remark heard dealt 
with the efforts of the Universidad Industrial de Santander to assist 
the English teachers of Bucaramanga. Perhaps it is significant that 
two of the five teachers studying at universities were attending the 
Industrial University of Santander, A fifth teacher complained that 
the cost of university classes was too high, in spite of the fact that 
federal regulations permit a limited number (two per school) of teachers 
to receive tuition waivers and reimbursement of travel expenses for 
courses taken. ^ Apparently, this teacher was either unaware of these 
scholarships or they are not accessible at all schools. 

Four teachers complained of the lack of opportunity for educational 
travel. One teacher said that the government should help language 

^Ministerio de Educacion Nacional, Division de Capacitacion del 
Maigisterio, Capacitacit^n del magisterio (Bogota: Imprenta Nacional, 
1970), pp. 63-66. 
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teachers by providing grants and loans, instead of discouraging such 
travel by requiring the posting of a bond as is presently done. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the government does provide loans 
and partial grants through ICETEX (see Chapter 2). 

Three people stated that teachers generally were not well pre- 
pared, either in language or methodology. This opinion, particularly 
its first premise, was frequently supported by other educational 
personnel encountered throughout the country. 

Miscellaneous conments 

In spite of the fact that Colombian teachers rated their pro- 
fessional competencies higher than the committee of experts, they made 
several miscellaneous comments indicating they are also critical of 
their colleagues. Two teachers included laziness as a major national 
problem, and two others said teachers are traditional. One said that 
English pronunciation was hard to master while two made reference to 
the general lack of speaking ability. Another complained that teachers 
do not try to befriend students. 

One teacher complained about the regularity of English classes 
saying they should be offered five times per week instead of tliree. 
He felt that students forget a lot between classes and that intensi- 
fication would as?3ist: in rectifying the problem. 

Two teachers complained about the number of classes it is 
necessary LO teach in order to be considered full time. Since the number 
is noruyiiHy L?ss than that required in the United States as previouslv 
shown, t^ie vrriter believes thir^ should not be a matter of concern. 
Nonetheless, the number of classes required of a full-time Colombian 
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teacher Is not below that of most other Latin-Amorlcan countries. 

Prestige was mentioned by one teacher who was also studying 
at the university. She stated that schools of education are held In 
low esteem by students » and the majority of their graduates are 
students who have transferred after realizing they could not succeed 
In their first faculty. 

The final miscellaneous complaint made by a teacher deals 
with the policy of putting the best and roost highly qualified teachers 
in the advanced courses while the beginning level teacher often lacks 
a high school degree. Acosta also includes this among major national 
problems.^ The result of such a policy is that the 11 year old student 
is given the teacher with the least command of the English l&nguage 
in spite of the fact that he is more capable of imitating the pronun- 
ciation of a fluent teacher than bis older comrades. 

Students 

Twenty-one teachers mentioned students when describing the 
problems of the English teacher. Nine of them (30 per cent) said 
that they are not motivated to learn English* Several explications 
were enumerated for their lack of motivf^tion^ including: "They don't 
like languages," "They don*t consider English to be important," "They 
prefer math and science," and "Tt-.ev' don't like pronunciation." How- 
ever, th5» most frequently stated reason for this phenomenon was anti- 
Americanism, which was mentioned by four teachers and nearly everyone 
on the comnittee of experts. 



Acosta Cadena, private interview, £g^. cit. 
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This attitude seems to cause considerable problems to English 
teachers both inside the classroom and out. They mention that many 
students feel English teaching is just another example of American 
cultural imperialism toward Latin /unerlca. A.s a result, the teacher 
is faced with negative attitudes toward the course before the year 
even begins. In the writer's experience, this assertion is not with- 
out foundation, for he was insulted for his nationality by male 
students at rzove than one cole^io . 

On the other hand, this resistance to Che language can be over-- 
come. Vanegas says that students soon begin to like English if they 
like their teacher. She recommends that teachers explain to their 
students the role c"^' English as an international language.^ This same 
approach is being taken by Editorial Voluntad, the company which is 
publishing the Alexander series, New Concept English for Colombia . All 
pictures which are indicative of a parClcular country have been deleted 
from th(■^^ book. In one case, an English policeman's unifoi-m was changed 
so that he would not be recognized Cr? l gi/ard of Buckingham Palace. 
The goal of the publisher is to create conversational situation:> use- 
ful to the traveler desirous of using English as a ^o^ans of coimnunication 

2 

or lingua franca in any country of the western world. 

A private school English teacher interviewed by the writer stated 
that anti*Americanism is alno existent among teachers of other subjects. 

^Gladys Vanegas, head of the English department of the Instituto 
Naclonal de Educacion Medii» Divsrsif icada, privi*te interview, Bogota, 
July 9, 1971. 

2 ✓ 

Gaston de Bedout, Deputy Director for Planning of Editorial 
Voluatadj private interview, Bogota, August 7, 1971. 
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Tliese people also relate English teaching with an attempt by foreigners 
to influence Colombian culture. Thus It can be seen that the Colombian 
foreign language teacher, like his American counterpart, sometimes 
feels ':hat his subject is viewed with « certain disdain within the 
educational system and that he frequently must justify his discipline's 
place in the curriculum. 

Five teachers mentioned the difficulties involved in te'ichinp, 
pronunciation in Colombia. Of these, one said that students accustomed 
to translation and writing tend to resist oral work upon encountering 
a teacher who emphasizes it. Another teacher said pronunciation is 
especially difficult for costenos , whose Spanish is considerably dif- 
ferent from that of the intertor. A third teacher complained that 
students laugh at strange Engliah sounds . It was also mentioned that 
students oftttQ learn bad pronunciation at the beginning from a teacher 
who can only read t^e language, tt then becomes very difficult to 
erase these bad habits. In the same context another teacher stated 
that students should start Engilish earlier so they can capture its 
pronunciation while most able to do so. 

Three other teachers mentioned that English in general was dif- 
ficult for Colombians and that some students feel that it is impossible 
to learrn. Aa a result, they do not even try. Another stated that 
students demand that questions be translated to Spanish before answering. 

Two teachers said that students need a /stimulus. One suggested 
that the embassy give college scholarships to outstanding students and 
another suggested che binational centers award tuition waivers. 

There were two additional comments about students. One pertained 
to their he^ivy academic load, which is fourteen subjects per week. 
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Under sucIj conditions, the teacher remarked, students simply i\o not 
have the time necessary to study English outside of class. In class, 
one teacher said that students were hungry by the end of the day and 
could not c;oncentratc on the lesson. The same situation with the 
same effect was found to exist during the sixties in the United States, 
bringing about the initiation of free school lunch programs. 

In retrospect, it was found that teachers perceived every 
problem mentioned by the committee of experts, and many more. These 
problems are of such a diverse nature that the blame does not lie 
with a single entity. Although some of the problems can be corrected, 
the majority seem to be the product of intellectual and cechnoi^>.^ical 
underdevelopment, the very thing educators are trying to overcome. 
Until significant progress is rt^lizcd in this battle, such problems 
will continue to influence and shape the English teacher's environment. 

Supervision 

Supervision in Colombia is thorough in some scnools and sporadic 
in others. Probably the best supervision, or inspection as it is called 
in Colombiai^ occurs in the INEM's, where the department head is given 
extensive released time for coordination and supervision. The amount 
of time varies consf'derably however. For example, in 1970, the depart- 
ment chairman at the INEM in Call taught only twelve hours per week, 
while his counterpart in Bogota was teaching twenty-one hours. That 
was an exceptional case, due to the lack of a teacher, and the same 
department head was informed that beginning with the July, 1971 semester 
she would have to teach only three hours per week. In comparison with 
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other countries, this Is a favorable supervisory situation. 

Generally In the INEM's, the department head's teaching load 
is reduced by one hour for each teacher i-nder his direction. Since 
the INCH in Bogota has 22 English teachers « it is understandable that 
the chairman needs so much released time. Department chairmen are 
obliged to observe each teacher once every 15 days. However » in 
reality such visits occur about once each month. ^ 

In addition to released time fqr the department chairmen, the 
ten INEM*s prestiitly in operatiott benefit by having two national 
programmers for modem languages; one for English and one fat French. 
Thv^sc progrevainere have offices in the Ministry of Education in Bogota, 
and travel around the country making observations. They also serve 
as a liaison to the national INEM curriculum coordinator, and discuss 
progress and developments in language instruction with him. The 
English programmer speaks frequently to university education classes 
in an effort to spread the INEM philosophy. On her trips to the various 
buildings, she is obligated to meet with the department head and discuss 
supervisory procedures with him. She then meets with various teachers 
for a discussion of classroom methods and techniques, and reviewr and 
discusses the weekly units developed by the local staff. If she feels 
that the units are exceptionally good, she may hai/e them mimeographed 
in Bogot^, and sent to other INEM's for consideration. After discussing 
the units, the programmer observes several classes » following each 
observation by a disivusslon with the teacher. She also fills out an 



Mar fa Auxiliadora Consuegra, national INEM English programmer, 
private interview, Ministry of Education, Bogota, July 23, 1971. 
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oivaluatlon form and files covies with the department head» the 
vice-rector for academic affairs, and the national curriculuin co- 
ordinator, as well as keeping oiT^t for herself. The evaluation form 
varies frcw building to building, due to the fact that local depart- 
ment heads and vice-rec'Sors have been unable to agree, on a standar d 
During the first semester of 1971, the programmt^r was able to visit 
only four of theten INEM's in operation. She planned, however, to 
visit the other six during the secono' semester.^ Obviously more 
observations of this type are needed if the INEM's are to maintain 
communication with one another. Such communication would avoid di.iplA-- 
cation of efforts and serve as a means of disseminating innov=ative 
ideas and techniques. 

The salary of INEM programmers varies between 5,500 and 5,900 
pesos per month, a significant sum in Colombia. This is about 600 
pesos a month more than is received by department heads and about 800 
pesos more than is received by teachers. It appears that careful 
organizational planning has Insured communication within and among the 
INEM's. 

In addition to the supervisory activities descrlb(id, the English 
programmer also serves as a generalist, giving two week seminars to the 
staff of selected INEM's at the beginning of each year. These seminars 
deal with general curriculum, INEM philosophy, educationtzl psychology, 
and TEFL for English teachers. Obviously^ the English progranmer cannot 
participate in these seciiars at all schools each year. Nonetheless, 



Ibid. 
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she does reach teachers from four schools by joining teachers from 
two at each seminar. Since the INEM's in Call and Paste are on a 
different calendar, all programmers attend this seminar. Therefore, 
she teaches in three two-week sf^minars per year.^ 

Matlonal inspectors 

On the national levej., in9pr,<;tion is not as thorough. The 

ministry has 26 Inspectors for the national schools, all of whom have 

offices In Bogota. These inspectors are not responsible for covering 

a particular area of the country, but rather travel at will as tlieir 

schedule permits throughout the country. When an inspector visits 

a school, he judges whether or not the school is fulfilling all the 

functions required of it by , federal law. In addition, he usually 

visits one or two classes at random to check on the suitability of 

its teachers. In each case he leaves a report with the rector of the 

school and takes a copy back with him to T:ho ministry. The report Is 

placed in the teacher's file, and the teacher has access to It at both 

his local school and the ministry. Acevedo estimates that each teacher 

2 

in a national school is observeji on the average of once a year. 

Each inspector is responsible for making judgments about the 
quality of teeching in all fields of the curriculum, regardless of his 
specialization. If, how^iver, a rector receives frequent complaints 



Marfa Auxiliadora Consuegra, o£. cit . , Bogota, August 16, 1971. 

2 

Olivenio Acevedo, Chief of Supervision of the Department of 
Personnel, private interview. Ministry of Education, Bogot^, 
July 27, 1971. 
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from students or parents about the auitability of a teacher, he has 
the right to request the ministry to send an inspector wh.nse academic 
and professional background corresponds with the teacher's 'particular 
subject. Under such circumstances, the inspector's report usually 
determines whether or not the teacher will be retained. 

National inspectors are selected by the ministry's Department 
of Personnel in accordance; with the qualifications presented on the 
aapirsint^a curriculum vltae. No test ( opposiciones ) is used in selection. 
Sevferal of the people interviewed complained that ](iolitics and friend- 
ship enter into the selection. Ar/ investigation by the writer revealed 
that although this may be a factor in some cases, generally it is not. 
The Department of Personnel has developed a numerical rating scale 
-^for evaluation of curriculum vitaesr This form permits the aspirant 
to receive a possible score of 100, and is divided into^three sections; 
education, rank on the escalafon, and experience. 

Tibbie 13 gives a pictorial representation of the scale. As the 
reader will notice, seven points are given for a h^gh school degree. 
A university degree receives eight points and any fraction thereof is 
pro-rated. The candfdate receives eight points for a Master's degree 
and one point for each workshop or seminar attended up to a maxitram 
of seven. 

A maximum of 40 poi'^- are given for rank on the secondary 
escalafon , while only 25 are allowed for the highest rating on the 
primary escalafon . Naturally the escalafon takes into account both 
experience and education. Therefore, it can be said that the purpose 
of the rating i>heet is to create a scale with more than five categories, 



TABLE 13 



RATING SHEET FOR THE EVALUATION OF ^r.TIONAL INSPECTORS 

I 



EDUCATION 

a) High School 7 

b) Unlv-rsity 8 

c) Po8t-Gr^«duate 8 

d) Workshops and Seminars 7 



30 



ESCALAFON 

Ist Secondary Category .40 
2nd Secondary Category ... 35 
3rd Secondary Category ... 30 
4th Secondary Category ... 25 
No Secondary Category ♦.. 15 



40 



1st Primary Category ... 25 
2nd Primary Category ... 20 
3rd Primary Category ... 15 
4th Primary Category .... 5 
No Primary Category. . . .0 



EXPERIENCE 30 

With th^a Ministry as an inspector (8 years) 30 

With the Ministry in other related positions (8 years) ....... 30 

With departmental or municipal schools as an inspector 

(8 years). • 30 

With departmental or municipal schools in other related 

positions (10 years).... 30 

With private schools as an inspector (10 years) 30 

With private schools in other relat^^d positions (10 years).. 15 
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thus facilitating an objective decision. 

Experl'^'ace, which is subdivided into six types, is worth a 
sf^sxifouni of thirty points. **Related positions'* Include both teschlnj^ 
and other administrative positions besides that of inspector., For 
example, this would include those with experience as a rector or a 
curriculum advisor at the building, municipal, departmental, or 
national level. 

A review of the ratings of the 26 secondary inspectors, shows 
scores varying between 94 and 62, with a mean score of 8A.2. Two 
inspectors have licenciaturas in modern languages and philology, and 
two have licenciaturas in philosophy and letters.^ All of tliese are 
considered B3 specialists in language teaching. Secondary inspectors 
receive a salary of A, 090 pesos per month (approximately 205 dollars). 
This is about 20 per cent less than the salary of INEM teachers, who 
are usually less qualified. Consequently > if superior inspectors are 
to be obtained, salaries must be raised. At present, one can only 
suppose that national inspectors feel very dissatisfied with their 
Jobs, since there are metny teachers with fewer qualifications earning 
more at INEM's. 

Technicians 

Also with the ministry in .Bogota are a group of 12 people called 
tecnlcofi en educacion . These technicians are responsible for planning 
iu-service training in the form of seminars and workshops. They receive 

^Olivenio Acevedo^ '^Inspectores de educacion media y normalista," 
Internal report of the Department of Personnel, Ministry of Education, 
Bogota, March, 1971. 
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a salary of 3,380 pesos per month (approximately U.S. $1^)8.00), and 
om> of them^ Carlos Enrique Cajamarca Rey is a specialist in language 
teaching. 

Departmental inspection 

At the departmental level inspection is similar to that at the 
national level. Many departments have several inspectors and one of 
them is a specialist in languages. Each inspector must inspect all 
subjects during his visits to schools as well as discuss new laws with 
the rector. He also discusses the plans of the local secretariat of 
education for the coming montha and on the whole tries to exchange 
information with the rector of thr. school. At the departmental level, 
inspectors are also required to visit private schools to insure they 
are following a21 national dictums. 

Inspection at the departmental level works on three systems. In 
one system, the inspector travels at random to all schools in the 
department. The itinerary is worked out with other inspectors 
periodically so that all schools will be covered. Under the second 
system, each inspector is assigned a district usually covering 15 to 
20 schools. He is required to visit each of these schools during a 
certain period of time, usually varying between 30 and 60 days. He 
rauwt also observe classes • In Tollma, inspectors are requi;:ed to 
visit" two classes in each school. In the third system, each inspector 
covers the whole department, but c>ivly in his field of specialization. 

Inspection at the municipal level is not of the same quality as 
at the departmental and national levels. This is because there are,, 
usually fewer inspectors, and often not any. Inspection liere is largel 
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the rftBponslbillty of the rector. 

A review of the salaries of departmental inspectors a^ain 
reveals problems like those occurring nationally. In Tolima for 
instance, the English inspector receives a salary of 2,350 pesos per 
month, while a teacher in the first category of the escalaf on 
receives 2,810 pesos per month. ^ For this reason, interviews revealed 
that inspectors often try to arrange to teach in a private school in 
addition t:? thieir upervisory duties. 

Manner of inspection 

Inspection in Colombia seems to lean slightly towards au cracy. 
Two of the teachers interviewed claimed that inspectors feel there is 
only onit* right way to teach — their way. One teacher stated that an 
Inspector had complained that the .students laughed too much. The 
writer noticed that in this teacher*s class students were asked to 
tell about their family, and to express their feelings about their 
favorite TV programs. They were also asked if they had a boyfriend 
and who he was. All of this was done in English to the obvious delight 
of the vStudents» whose atten?iiv>n was totally absorbed by the questions 
and answers. 

Another teacher complained that an inspector asked if it uas 
necessary that the class be so noisy. Three teachers complained that 
inspectors were not language tv»achers, and consequently could be of no 
help in invp./oving teaching. 

It should be pointed out that some inspectors are conscious of 



Carlos Albei'to Rada, English inspector for the Department of 
Tolima, private interview, Ibagu^, August 3, 1971. 
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their image, and aware of the values of democratic supervision. 
One of the English inspectors interviewed included inspectors as one 
of the major problems facing teachers, and furthermore stated, 
''Inspectors in this department are not policemen." 

After conversing with five inspectors, the writer is con- 
vinced that, although there is room for improvement, the Colombian 
inspector is generally more open-minded than the teachers he serves.^ 

Teacher Training in Colombia 

Introduction 

Colombia has some 40 universities both public and private, 25 

of which arc members of the Colombian Association of Universities. 

The size of these varies between 400 and 11,000 students. There are 

three .administrative structures governing Colombian higher education: 

national universities, financed entirely by the federal government; 

departmental universities, financed jointly by the federal government 

and a department; and private universities, two of which are owned by 

the Catholic Church. By far the majority of Colombia's major Institution 

are departmental, with only three being national. Two of the latter 

are pedagogical universities which concentrate exclusively on secondary 
2 

teacher training. 



I wish to express my appreciation to Mar^a Auxiliadora Consuegra^ 
national. INEM English programmer, for having proofread this section. 

»> 

"Arnold E. Joyal and Joaqufn Paez, "Forraacion de profesores en 
las univeraidades colombianas,** in La educacion superior en Colombia 
(Bogotli: Imprenta Nacional, 1970), p. 133. 
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Problems 

There are many problems confronting hij^her education in Colombia, 
the oest known of which is the large number of interruptions of the 
acadetnio process by politically oriented students. Tliis report will 
briefly mention a few other problems: i.e., those which provide in- 
formation on the quality of graduates. 

An extremely large number of Colombian professors are employed 
on a part-time basis. For example, in 1966, of the 56 professors in 
the Department of Modem Languages at the National University, only 
four were employed full-time.^ As a result, many professors teach at 
several universities or dedicate themselves principally to another 
profession. This has given rise to the term "taxi-professor," or 
one who travels by taxi from one school to another in order to give 
his classes. Such circumstances make it difficult for a department 
to coordinate objectives in a degree program. 

On the other hand, the universities of Antioquia and Valle employ 
only full-~time professors. 

Nearly everyone who studies or visits Colombian universities 
notes the sterility of the classroom climate almost immediately. The 
professor gives the lecture, the students copy the information , and 
le>irnlng is evaluated on examinations on which the student is expected 
CO demonstrate miiAStery of the facts covered. The entire process is 

^Carlos Patino Rosselli, "La lingufstica y la ensenanza de ios 
idiomas modernos en Colombia y Venezuela,** in El simposio de Cartagena , 
First yearbook of the Inter-American Program of Linguistics and Language 
Teaching, Cartagena, August, 1963 (Bogot^: Instituto Caro v Cuervo, 
1965), p. 66. 
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carried out in what seems to be a sterile environment for inquiry, 

Ti^e blame for perpetuation of this ambient does not lie entirely 
with the faculty. Students often demand an absolute answer to un~ 

sattled questions. They seem more interested in the facts necessary 

^ 1 
to pass examinations than comprehension of concepts and circumstances. 

A contributing factor to the lecture dominated classroom is 

the lack of textbooks in Spanish, particularly in the field of education. 

Although some may be available, they are often dated and therefore 

disregarded by the instructor. The writer visited seven universities 

and did not find a single one using Spanish texts in their foreign 

language methods courses* Although it is not suggested that English 

majors should not read texts in English, the clarity of reading in 

one's native language seems valuable also. Recently, two books were 

published in Spanish which should be suitable for a foreign language 

2 

methodology course. 

It haa been estimated that more than half the students enrolled 

3 

in schools of education are already full-time teachers. Many of these 
people take a full load of courses at the university after teaching a 
full day of classes. It is likely that under such circumstances very 
little time can be spent studying or preparing classes. In spite of 

^Joyal and Paez, **FonQacl6n de profesores en las unlversldadea 
colomblanas,'* pp. 148-149* 

^See Juan Estarellas, La pslcollnRufstlca ^ la^ ensenanza de los 
Idlomas extranjeros (Salamanca: Ediclonen Anaya, S.A., 1971); and 
Marcel De Greve and Frans Van Passel, Llngufstlca ^ ensenanza de 
lenpuas extranleras (Madrid: Editorial Fragua, 1971). 

3 

Joyal and Paez, o£. cljt. , p. 150. 
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this, such students generally finish their degree in four years, 
which suggests the low standards of performance demanded by existing 
programs. 

The autonomy enjoyed by each faculty and each university in 
Colombia is such that at present there is no prescribed program for 
teacher certification. As a result, a person with any degree, whether 
from a school of education or not, is placed equally on the escalafon . 
Among programs of teacher education the curriculum varies greatly 
also. This matter will be treated thoroughly in the description of 
existing programs. 

University programs 

These can be characterized by their diversity more than any 
other single factor. Generally, a language major obtains a degree 
in "Languages" rather than a specific language. This must be con- 
sidered a major weakness of present programs although the situation 
has Improved considerably in the past eight years. In 1963, for 
example, the Universidad Pedag(Jgica y Tecnol6gica de Colombia in 
Tunja required its language majors to take four years of Latin, Greek, 
French, English, and Spanish literature.^ Today, the same university 
requires two languages only. 

Some licenciaturas include a thorough training in one language. 
At Los Andes and the National University a major includes 50 semester 
hours of study. At other universities such r.s Antioquia» the major 



Patino Rosselli, "La lingui^stica y la ensenanza de los idiomas 
modcrnos en Colombia y Venezuela," p. 62. 
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IncludcB only ^il hours of English Including beginning courses. 

Two to four semesters of French is also a common second language 
requirement, although at some universities a choice of languages is 
provided. At the National University the student may substitute a 
minor in Classical Languages and present 31 hours of Latiti and Greek 
instead. ^ 

Often Spanish literature and a modern language (English or 
French) are offered as an alternate track. In this case a Colombian 
literature course is a sine qua non . Also common in such programs 
is a one or two semester requirement in Latin. In this case, the 
primary benefit intended through such minimal study of this language 
is as a preparation for the required courses in History of the 
Spanish Language and Spanish Historical Gramitiar. 

Nearly every institution visited outlined the student's course 
of study during each semester. Unfortunately this schedule was some- 
times not the optimal one. At the University of Antioquia students 
take Elementary Latin during the third semester since this has a low 
number prefix. Historical Grammar, however, has a high number prefix 

and is offered during the seventh semester. In the interim, students 

2 

have two years to forget their one semester of Latin. 

Foreign language teacher education programs reflect the presence 
of audio-lingual theory in Colombia. Linguistics is generally studied 

^Universidad Nacional, Facultad de Ciencias Humanas, Departa- 
mento de Filologfa e Idiomas, Licenclatura en idiomas (BogotA': 1971), 
pp. 15-19. 

2 

Univeraidad de Antioquia, Facultad de Educacldn, Bol^t^n 
acad^mico (Hedellfn; Editorial Universidad de Antioquia, 1971), p, 10. 
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in greater depth than in the United States. Most programs require 
courses in syntax^ phonetics, and general linguistics. Often a course 
in semantics is required, also. Contrastive courses like those taught 
at IIXA are becoming increasingly popular. The Javeriana University 
requires a course in structural linguistics in addition to general 
linguistics. This program also differs from others in that the student 
of English need not take another foreign language. Instead, he is 
required to take four semesters of religion. 

The English student at a Colombian university must study English 
on both sides of the Atlantic much like the Spanish student in this 
country. No attention is given however to the dialectology or litera- 
ture of other English speaking countries outside of the U.S. and 
England. All programs studied devoted at least one course to the 
Literature of the United States and another to the Literature of 
England. Often two courses are devoted to each country. These are 
generally of a survey nature. Courses concentrating on a particular 
epoch or genre are not as common^ and those treating a specific author, 
such as the Los Andes course on Shakespeare are rare indeed. Thus, 
the literary preparation of a university graduate in Colombia seems 
scanty, and probably students are more acquainted with the authors 
than their works. 

At least one course in History of the United States is required 
of English majors. Often a course in History of England is required 
also. Some schools are substituting courses in civilization for those 
in history. The program at Los Andes places an especial emphasis in 
this field by requiring English majors to take both U.S. and British 



Civilization and two other culture courses offered by the Humanities 
Department, Courses fulfilling this requirement are Greek Culture, 
Roman Culture, Oriental Culture, and Medieval Culture, Th^ same 
university also requires a course on English Dialectology, placing 
special emphasis on the differences between British and American 
English. Generally the linguistics and culture section of a student's 
subject matter preparation appear strong when compared to similar 
programs in the United States. Courses in conversation and composition 
are also frequent. 

If subject matter preparation is fairly strong in Colombia, 
professional preparation varies considerably. This is because until ju 
a decade ago there were only four universities with a Faculty of 
Education. These were Antioquia, Tlie Pedagogical Universities of 
Bogota and Tunja, and the National University. As a result many 
universities are newcomers to the teacher training field and offer 
only. a minimal number of courses in almost stop-gap fashion. At the 
Universi^iy of Los Andes, for example, those planning to enter the 
teaching profession take only three professional courses; one in 
educational psychology, one in the use of the language laboratory, 
and one course in general foreign language methods. The typical teache 
training program includes two or three courses in psychology, in- 
cluding Child Growth and Development, Educational Psychology, and 
General Psychology. The course in Educational Psychology seems to 
be basic to all programs. General Methods and Special Methods are 
other common courses along with audio visual aids. The Javeriana 
University has a special course in use of the language li^boratory as 
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has Lo8 Andes for some time.^ Some universities also require general 
courses on Testing and School Law. 

In sunnnary, course requirements in education vary from 8 to 
20 semester hours excluding practice teaching. 

Student teaching 

This experience also forms part of teacher training in Colombia. 
It differs most noticeably from programs in the United States in that 
the student teacher is generally paid for his services and is given 
total control of the classroom. This situation is primarily due to 
the fact that most advanced university students are already experienced 
teachera. Therefore, during their final year of studies they simply 
earn 5 to 10 hours credit for what they have been doing all along. At 
this point they are visited by a member of the university faculty in 
their classroom from one to five times, with the latter number being 
more representative. At some universities a methods seminar accompanie 
student teaching and at others a practicum precedes it. In this case, 
microteaching is employed extensively. 

If the student teacher does not have a job the university will 
assist him in finding one. Under such circumstances he teaches one 
class all year, since the directors of colegios do not like to change 
teachers at the end of a semester. 

At the University of Los Andes student teachers who do not have 
a job, teach a first year college class without pay. In such eases 

^Myrta Gonzalez, Report on the Modem Lan^>uage Department of 
the University of Los /aides , presented to the Fulbright Binational Com- 
missis>n in Colombia, April 15, 1967, Appendix II. (X/eroxed.) 
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t!iey receive close supervision from a coordinator with whom they 
meet twice a week. 

Student teaching appears to be the weakest aspect of pro- 
fessional education in Colombian Universities. Nowhere does the 
student %Jx, to work with a cooperating or master teacher under dally 
supervision. This is indeed unfortunate since such teachers do 
have a long range influence on the student teacher's behavior,^ 
In addition^ the cooperating teacher can perform the function of 
counselor and friend while the student is adapting to his class and 
school. The need to improve on this situation cannot be overemphasized, 

since student teaching experiences influence the student teacher more 

2 

than methods courses do. Besides, offering the cooperating teacher 
a nominal remuneration for his work would establish a liaison between 
the universities and the schools. 

N umber of graduates 

It is difficult to determine the number of university graduates 

in languages each year. A study done in 1965 showed the number to be 
3 

A3. Dr. W. R. Lee of the British Council spent twa weeks studying 
foreign language teacher education in Colombia early in 1971, and 
estimated the number to be about 60 per year in an internal report to 

^Robert D. Price, "The Influence of Supervising Teachers,** Journa l 
of Teacher Education , Vol. 12, No. 4 (December, 1961), pp. 474-475. 

2 

Don Davies, rStudent Teaching,** in Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, ed. by Robert L. Ebel (4th ed.; Toronto: Collier Mcmillan, 
1969), p. 1382. 

3 

Richard Reinner, Education in Colombia , p. 268. 
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the local 4i^"ctor.^ Since the National University alone has graduated 

an average of 15 English teachers each year for the past two years, 

2 

it would seem likely that the total number is over 100. Some of these 
people, however, do not go into teaching; others take jobs at uni- 
versities. It appears from this writer's investigations that Lee*s 
estimation is conservative considering the number of universities 
presently involved in this activity. 

In-s ervice training 

Resolution No, 3416 of 1970 permits two teachers from every 
public colegio to attend a vacation course at a university or other 
institution approved by the Ministry of Education for professional 
advancement. Each teacher attending receives a scholarship which 

3 

includes tuition and transportation expenses to the respective locale. 
Although no such information is available, it is assumed that English 
teachers are participating in this program. 

If a teacher has a high school degree he may take a. course at 
a university., Although these courses cannot always be considered in- 
service training, they do provide a/lditional education to the teacher. 



P^ul Gotch, director of the British Council in Colombia, privat 
tape recorded interview, Bogota, Colombia, July 8, 1971. 

2 

Bertha Raquel de Maurice, student teacher supervisor for foreig 
languages, private interview. National University, Bogot£, Colom^bia, 
July 22, 1971. 

3 

Colombia, Minister of Justice, Resolution, "For medio de la 
cual se crean becas para cursos de Capacitaci6n y Perf eccionamiento de 
Profesores de Ensefianza Media," in Minis terio de Educacion Nacional, 
Capacitacion del v pagisterio , pp. 63-64. 
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The demand for late afternoon and evening courses for teachers has 
caused many universities to schedule a large number of classes at 
that time. The universities of Pamplona at Pamplona, Boiivftriana 
at Medell^^n, Quindfo at Ibague^ and Santiago de Cali at Cali are all 
small institutions which offer courses almost exclusively at these 
hours for in-service teachers. The University of Quindio even offers 
courses in two nearby pueblos on Saturdays. The Universidad La Gran 
Colombia and the Universidad Libre of Bogota also offer all of their 
education courses during after-work hours. ^ 

As described in Chapter II, Ministry Resolution No. 3452 counts 
ILCA courses as sufficient professional advancement for placement in 
the fourth category of the escalafon . Subsequent courses count as 
one year's experience as does any course taken by a teacher already 
ranked on the escalafon . Since over 2,000 teachers have completed the 
first year course, ILCA must be considered a major force in teacher 
training in the country, in spite of the fact that the institution 
has reduced its operations and many of those previously trained are 
no longer teaching. Therefore, the structure of these courses will 
be examined. 

ILCA offers four courses, each of which centers on one of the 
four teacher's guides. The combined length of these courses is 600 
hours. 

The first course which includes 330 hours of Instruction is by 
far the longest and is intended as an introduction to the audio-lingual 



Joyal and Paez, '^Formacion de profesores en las universidades 
colombianas," p. 143. 
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approach and the ILCA series. The organization of the course can be 
broken down Into five parts. 

1. Practice with the Ruide (90 hours) 

The professor gives frequent teaching demonstrations followed 
by questions and discussion by the class. 
2- Student demonstration (90 hours) 

Each member of the class has the opportunity to teach several 
lessons from the guide while others In the class serve as 
students. 

3. Phonetic transcription (60 hours) 

The student is introduced to the vowel and consonant sounds of 
English and is taught their phonetic representation. This is 
necessary to give them the skill to pronounce correctly the 
material they are to teach which is represented via phonetic 
transcription In the guide. The objectiveof this part of 
the course is to train the non-native teacher to enunciate a 
correct model for imitation by his students. 

4. Articulatory phonetic s (45 hours) 

Students study the sounds of English and Spanish and learn to 
give a correct phonetic explanation of how they are produced. 
Also, the professor takes great care to improve student pro- 
nunciation through oral drill of English sounds iu isolation » 
in minimal pairs, and in context. 

5. Contrastive phonolcsy (45 hours) 

In this segment the student is taught the allophonic differences 
between Spanish and English phonemes and clusters which occur 



In the two languages. Special emphasis Is placed on the 
development of the ability to anticipate phonological problems 
of the Spanish speaking student of English, and on the con-- 
struction of exercises to correct them. Students are given 
frequent homework assignments with the latter. 
The second course is 120 hours long and consists of two parts. 
During the first half the teacher demonstrates the use of the second 
year guide while the students practice pronouncing the words and 
structures contained in it. The second part consists of student demon- 
strations followed by a critique from the professor and the class. 
These activities are supplemented by readings and discussions of the 
anthology Teaching English , by Wilson and O'Hare. 

The third ILCA course is 100 hours long and is also divided 
into two parts; a contrastlve study of the structures Introduced in 
the third year guide with pronunciation practice, and 50 hours of 
student demonstration of the lessons contained therein. The fourth 
course is 50 hours long and is composed of study of the same type of 
material in the fourth year guide. 

As an in-^aervice program, the ILCA courses seem to be highly 
practical. A considerable amount of linguistic theory is Introduced, 
and it is always combined with practical applications, teaching demon- 
strations, and microteaching. The only limitation seems to be that the 
courses deal exclusively with a single textbook series rather than all 
of those commonly used. 

The English S;tudent in Colombia 
Every Colombian high school student is required to study English 
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six years of his program except those In the INEM's and normal 
schools (see Chapter II). Therefore the total number of students 
studying English is almost equivalent to the total number receiving 
secondary training^ some 730,000. Approximately 45 per cent of these 
are enrolled in public schools. Consequently, between high schools, 
universities, and private institutes > about 750,000 students were 
taught English in 1970. (Actually, several hundred thousand more 
were taught English in private primary schools but no data could be 
located as to what percentage of these offer the language and in 
which grades.) 

Kach year all seniors in Colombian high schools are given a 
series of standardized ^ests. These tests cover the areas of mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, physics, social studies, English and 
various types of aptitude. The tests were first administered in 
1968, the only year for which results have been published. These 
statistics provide a wealth of information on the Colombian student 
and therefore will be. discussed extensively. 

As can be observed in Table 14, boys showed a higher mean score 
than girls oa every test. This consistency has not been explained 
for Colombia as yet, although it is suggested here that it is due to 
the often cited absence of restrictive . isupervtsion enjoyed by males. ^ 
This creates a more . stimulating environment with the end result being 
greater mental growth* It has been noted that the extension of this 
superiority into verbal aptitude is contrary to the situation in most 
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other countries of the world. ^ 



TABLE 14 



SUPERIORITY OF BOYS OVER GIRLS IN MEAN PERCENTILE 
RANKING ON NINE STANDARDIZED TESTS 



Verbal Aptitude 

Mathematics Aptitude 

Abstract Reasoning 

Spacial Relations 

Social Studies 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Biology 

English 



0.9 
4,8 
2,8 
5.2 
5.5 
2.9 
6.1 
3.6 
1.2 



Source: ICFES, Algunos aspectos del bachiller colombiano , pp. 90- 
143. Calculations made by the author. 



In spite of this anomaly, the reader will notice that the smallest 
aptitudinal difference by sex occurs on the test of verbal aptitude. 
Likewise, the smallest differences by sex in achievement occur on the 
English exam. Thus, in spite of the fact that boys score higher than 
girls on this exam, girls show a better comparative performance on it 
than on any other. 

Another factor related to the quality of learning is the student's 
place of residence. Urban students tend to perform better in school 
than rural students as is indicated in Table 13. The only exceptions 
to this ticend are in the fields of biology and chemistry, where it is 



ICFES, Al^nos aspectos del bachiller colombiano, p. 90. 
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assumed that the nearness to nature makes these courses especially 
relevant. It is observed that the greatest difference according to 
residence in subject matter achievement occurs with English students. 
Thus it can be concluded that the urban environment has a markedly 
favorab effect on the Colombian English student. 



. TABLE 15 

SUPERIORITY OF URBAN OVER RURAL STUDENTS IN MEAN 
PERCENTILE RANKING ON NINE STANDARDIZED TESTS 



Verbal Aptitude 


1.9 




Mathematics Aptitude 


1.0 




Abstract Reasoning 


2.1 




Spacial Relations 


2.6 




Social Studies 


1.7 




Chemistry 


-0.3 


(inferior) 


Physics 


1.0 




Biology 


-0.4 


(inferior) 


English 


2.5 





Source: ICFES, Alsunos aspectos del bachiller colombiano > pp. 90- 
143. Calculations made by the author. 



In spite of this conclusion, the writer was very much impressed 
with the potential of the rural student. Perhaps, due to the sterility 
of their environment, these students shewed an enthusiasm for new things 
(including the observer) which was not observed among students in the 
city. Therefore, it is posited that the relatively poor achievement 
of rural youngsters is due to the qualifications of their teachers 
rather than a lack of motivation. 

Returning again to student differences by sex, it has already 
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been stated (aee Chapter II) that girls tend to have textbooks in 
their possession more often than boys. The analysis of teacher 
problems indicates that teachers in m^isculine schools complain of 
anti-Americanism among students more often than those in feminine 
schools. This sexual difference is probably related to the non- 
involvement in politics which is characteristic of women in Latin 
America. 

The writer also noticed greater interest in English among 
female students and has sought a supporting ex{>lanation for it. The 
national examination for sei^iors begins v^ith an attitude measure. On 
it> students are required to select the areas of study they find most 
interesting,, and the occupation fields they prefer. The 1968 results 
show that the study of pedagogy and humanities ranked third and fifth 
among womerlv^ while ranking seventh and tenth respectively among men. 
This indicates that Colombian girls have a more f^avorable attitiade 
concerning the humanities, including foreign languages, than c-o boys. 

Teaching was listed as the most popular vocation among women. 
Since all other ocr.upations listed, such as medicine, law, psychology, 
or economics, come under the realm of social or natural sciences, it 
can be concluded that many of these same girls plan to teach in the 
humanities. On the other hand, teaching was not included in the ten 
occupations most preferred by men. 

An additional factor Fiiich may influence the Colombian male's 
less favorable attitude toward the humanities is his utilitarian view 
of the purposes of education. Females, on the other hand, have a 
much greater tendency to list an interest in study and academic in-- 
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vestigation as the reason for continuing their education,^ 

Since the study of English is rarely vocational in itself, but 

rather a means of acquiring additional information in one^s chosen 

field, it is possible that boys view it as less utilitarian than 

other, non-humanistic, subjects. 

Aa far as outside interests are concerned, females prefer 

reading to sports whereas the order of preference is the reverse among 
2 

males. 

Table 16 depicts a student ranking of the most preferred and 

best graded subjects taken in high school. Foreign languages were 

3 

ranked as the least preferred of all areas of study. Students also 
reported they received their won^t grades in foreign languages. In 
this case, a cause-effect relationship between grades and preference 
cannot be assumed since social studies was the best graded subject 
yet one of the least preferred. The poor showing of foreign languages 
in both of these categories should be a cause of grave conr- »m among 
English teachers • Most particularly, there is no reason why students 
should receive lower grades in English than in other subjects. It 
could be posited that the boys' attitude was a significant factor in 
this case. (Reduced motivation produces reduced achievement.) How- 
ever, the fact that boys scored higher than girls on the achievement 

^Ibld., pp. 30-32. 

^Ibld .. pp. 87-89. 
3 

It should ba pointed out that the sample contained 969 boys 
and 531 girls, which is proportionate to enrollment differences by 
sex in the sixth year of secondary school. Therefore, it must be 
remembered that boys' attitudes had a greater voice in the sample than 
girls'. 



I 
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test seems to Invalidate this hypothesis. 



TABLE 16 

STUDENT RANKING OF SUBJECT BY PREFERENCE 
AND GRADES RECEIVED 





Most Preferred 


Best Graded 


1. 


Biology 


Social Studies 


2, 


KathemaClcs 


Biology 


3, 


Chemistry 


Spanish and Literature 


4. 


Physics 


Mathematics 


5. 


Spanish and Literature 


Chemistry 


6. 


Social Studies 


Physics 


?• 


Foreign Languages 


Foreign Languages 



A closer look at the results of the national English test shows 
a difference of 7.8 points in the mean percentile rankinj? of those 
students who most prefer English and those who least prefer it- There- 
fore, preference of English, as demonstrated by including it among 
onc^s favorite subjects, can be considered a significant variable in 
the student's achievement aa reflected on the national English test,^ 

Table 17 represents the mean percentile rankings of the 
industrial, normal, and coiacercial degree students on the national 
English test. Their inferiority in English achievement as compared 
with the acadetnic degree student can be readily observed. Also, 
among vocational degree students, the commercial aspirant seems to 
be superior in knowledge of English* 



ERLC 



^ Ibid . . pp. 136-137» 
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TABLE 17 

COMPARISON OF THE MEAN SCORES ON THE NATIONAL ENGLISH TEST OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL, NORMALIST, AND COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
WITH THE NATIONAL MEAN 



National Mean Industrial Normaligt Commercial 

Mean 50.00 4/».69 43.83 AS. 10 



Source: ICFES, Algunos aspectos del bachlller colomblano , p. lAO. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 



The National EnRllsh Curriculum Guide 

Decree A5 of 1962 provided for coordination of all courses 
throughout Colombia. As a result, the Minister of Education com- 
missioned a group from each subject area to develop objectives for 
each level, to suggest classroom activities, and list additional 
bibliographic citations which might be of interest to teachers,^ 
These are published by Editorial Dedout of Medellln and sold to 
teachers for fifteen pesos. The guides for English, Spanish, and 
French arc Included under the same cover, although the English section 
is by far the most elaborate and specific. 

G<;neral ob jectlves 

The long range objectives outlined by the guide are quite 
ambitious. They Include teaching the four basic communicative skills, 
as well as vocabulary and understanding of syntactic patterns. Im- 
portant long range objectives in the affective domain include the 
realization of the necessity for knowledge of a foreigii %^r-a'age as 
a means of communication anting different peoples. Mention xs. also made 

^Ministerlo de Educacion Nacional, Programas analf ticos de 
espanol y literatura . ingles y francos (Medellfn: ^Editorial Bedout, 
n.d.),p.3. 
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of Increased self-confidence when visiting abroad as a product of 
foreign language study* 

MethodoloRv 

The methods recommended in the curriculum guide can best be 
considered ''modem/* The direct method is named as the basis of 
instruction but further investigation shows the approach to be 
eclectic* 

According to Rivers, the direct method made no provision for 
the systematic introduction and practice of structure.^ On the 
other hand, the guide prescribes exactly which structures will be 
introduced each year. It also advocates teaching translation, a 
skill generally ignored by direct methodologists . 

The methodology prescribed in the curriculum guide most 

resembles the direct method in its use of a phonetic alphabet. The 

preamble to the guide typifies the enthusiasm for the phonetic alphabet 

which was characteristic of proponents of this method in the early 

part of the twentieth century. 

Dado que en ingles no exlste una correspondencia exacta 
entre la pronunciaci<Jn y la forma escrita de la palabra, y 
como ia ciencla fonc^tiCa ^/la alcanzado positivas met as en el 
campo de la lingiif^stica modema, se hace indispensable el 
esfCudio de los principale^ sistemas de ortografl^a fon^tica, 
a fin de que el alumno recurra, por su propio inlciativa, a los 
textos y diccionarios foneticos y compraebe en ellos la pro- 
nunciacion de cualquier vocablo, para que pueda usarlo con 
seguridad en el lenguaje hablado*^ 

^Rivers, Teaching Foreign Language Skills , p. 21. 

2 ✓ 
Ministerio de Educacion Nacional, Programas analfticos de 

espanol literatura > tngl^s ^ f ranees > p. 25. 
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The guide also elaborates that s phonetic alphabet Ij; e/isy to 
learn» and can be used to represent vowels as wftfil as the phonetic 
variants of consonants according to their position and environment. 

In addition to being used as an aid to the development of good 
pronunciation, the phonetic alphabet also represents a significant 
portion of the subject matter taught in tJie first four years. A 
preliminary unit dealing exclusively with this topic initiates each 
year. The first such unit merely introduces the students to the vowel 
and consonant sounds of English » using the alphabet to help the student 
distinguish between phonemes. Baeilc information is also given on h^w 
sounds are produced* 

At the beginning, of the second year^ the preliminary unit 
includes differentiating between voiced and voiceless consonants and 
general information on artlculatory phonetics. The student Is also 
Introduced to phonetic transcription. 

In the third year, the preliminary unit includes a review of 
previous information and additional practice in phonetic transcription. 
It also suggests that the teacher increase the student's knowledge 
of the organs of the vocal tract, and their points of contact in each 
sound, by the use of saggital drawings and student experimentation. 

The initial unit of the fourth year course consists of a 
thorough review of all previous information on English phonology, and 
additional practice in phonetic transcription* It suggests that the 
review Include such content as the vowel triangle, vowel reduction in 
casual style, dipt^dongation, terminal junctures, intonation patterns, 
and stress. The specific objective la to give the student such a 
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familiarity with the English phonological system that upon encountering 
new words, he will be able to pronounce them correctly and trariscribe 
tTiem by analogy.^ 

Although insC;:%>ction in English phonology is a recurring part 
of the program, it is noteworthy that English sounds are not contrasted 
with Spanish, This would often provide a good point of departure for 
learning foreign language sounds and would reinforce and build upon 
much of the suggested content of the student's Spanish class. ^ 

Audio-visual aids 

Hie use of audio-visual aids is reconmended several times in 
the curriculum guide. The aids suggested include magazines, tapes 
and tape recorders, records and record players, posters, realla, 
pictures, and films. Although this is a lengthy list, only when the 
teaching of time is covered are the materials to be used (clocks and 
calendars) suggested. For the rest of the content, the guide only 
encourages the teacher to take advantage of whatever is .available. 
An exception to this lack of specification is the already mentioned 
use of saggital drawings when teaching pronunciation. 

The list of suggested aids generally ignores the equipment 
available. Slide projectors , opaque projectors, language laboratories, 
fllrastrip projectors^ and other hardware are not mentioned. These 
should be included in such a guide for two reasons: (1) because as 
previously shown teachers are not using these materials, and 

^ Ibid . , pp. 25, 40, 50, 60, and 61. 
^ Ibid ., pp. 4-22. 
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(2) Inclusion of this machinery In the curriculum would cause many 
inspectors to check for Its usr^. Under such circumstances, the use 
of audio-visual equipment would becorns part of the Inspector's report » 
thereby causing interest In It among a larger number of those teachers 
iiavlng accees to this equipment. 

In treating the teaching of culture, the guide suggests teachers 
use the free films »^vallable from the United States Information Service.^ 
It does not state that they may be requested through the local binational 
center, however. Again, a more explicit description of this and other 
audio-visual resources should be included in the guide^ 

Culture 

The detailed and systematic teaching of the foreign culture is 
not a part of the English curriculum guide. No civilization Is in- 
cluded in the course, whereas in the guide for French a general under- 
standing of French history and customs is a long range goal* This 
lack of attention to culture in the guide is inconsistent since the 

guide itself speaks of the utility of a foreign language as a means 
2 

of coniDunication. Certainly it is necessary to understand another's 
background and world view if one is to communicate effectively. Per- 
haps the lack of attention given to this topic Is the result of the 
anti-Americanism mentioned previously. Students and teachers alike 
might interpret a required and systematic study of American culture 
aa cultural imperialism* 



•'Ibid., p. 52. 
^Ibld., p. 24. 
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Although many cultural patterns of English speaking countries 
arc* ignored (including family structure, dating customs, government, 
holidays, traffic, meals, and food), some others are listed by the 
guide. These are often U8?id as a basis for expanded vocabulary study. 
The guide suggests tV'iat teachers familiarize students with such words 
oo that they may take advantage of such activities when traveling 
abroad. The situations to be employed for vocabulary practice are 
football, basketball, baseball^ and other sports, transportation, 
movies, the theater, and other social activities. Necessary vocabulary 
for foreign study is another topic. The only social institution treated 
is the educational system. Money, major cities, tourist and cultural 
attractions are the remaining situations suggested in preparation for 
foreign travel. Again, no mention is made in this regard about hotels, 
meals, customs, shopping, buying tickets, and other similar topics. 

Even though there may be inherent political disadvantages to 
presenting cultural material in Colombia, failure to present it is 
disadvantageous also. Customs such as rodeos, camping, hiking, 
hobbies, cars, and others, seem certain to interest the minds of 
young Colombians. Their study would take some of the emphasis from 
grammar, which currently seems to be the basis fcr language study. 
By combining the study of culture with language, teachers would be 
introducing additional vocabulary, as well as reinforcing grammatical 
constructions previously introduced. This would be a welcome addition 
to currently employed methods of teacher lecture, rule memorization, 
pattern practice, and writing exercises. 
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TestlnR 

Although the curriculum gu^.de emphasizes the use of oral 
skills in the classroom, it makes no mention of oral tests. This 
points out a lack of consistency in the program, since if oral skills 
are important enough to teach, then they are also important enough 
to test when evaluating the students' performance. Also, oral testing 
would stimulate students to try harder in class, because they would 
then know that daily oral activities would also be the basis for 
tests. ^ 

Although the guide does not provide guidance in the use of 
oral tests, it does offer sample questions for written tests. These 
are all in English and include such formats as answer in the negative, 
supply the missing word, use a word in a sentence, question-answer, 
transformation, sentence completion, and scrambled sentences. The 
use of multiple choice options for designated slots in a composition 
is also demonstrated. In addition, teachers are encouraged to give 
free compositions and dictations. 

The sample tests included in the guide give all directions in 

English, a practice which is criticized by Valette since it raises 

the possibility of students knowing the content, but not being able to 

2 

show it because of a misunderstanding of the instructions.. Although 
the writer was able to look at only twenty tests, many of which came 



Theodore B. Kalivoda, "Oral Testing in Secondary Schools," 
Modem LanRuaj^e Journal , Vol. 59, No. 6 (May, 1970), p. 329. 

2 

Rebecca Valette, Modem Language Testinjz; (New York: Harcourt 
Brace and World, 1967), p. 6. 
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from the saxne schools, there appears to be no set language for 
directions, except that the same language is used throughout an 
exam. Perhaps many teachers are aware of the disadvantage if giving 
directions in the foreign language due to prior experiences. 

The sixth year English test administered by the J^ational Test 
Service also gives ail directions in Spanish. This test measures 
the reading skill exclusively. It employs a four option multiple- 
.choice format using four types of qCicstions: choose the correct 
synonym^ choose the correct missing word, choose the correct sentence 
con?pletion, and choose the correct answer to questions on a reading 
passage. The items test knowledge of structure, vocabulary, and 
reading comprehension.*^ Although a standardized achievement test 
can .provide useful information about the individual student as well 
as the overall program, this test does not achieve such results. By 
requiring only a single skill (reading) to pass the test, the National 
Test Service is .limiting the content of courses. All students must 
take this te- ^ and the results are forwarded to the university to 
which the student intends to apply. Although speaking and writing 
tests require trained scorers, a listening test could be given with 
only a tape recorder. Inclusion of a listening section in the test 
would support those teachers who are criticized by administrators for 
not concentrating on the reading skill, and by students who object to 
having the class conducted in English. 



Instituto Colombiano para el Fomento de la Educacion Superior, 
"Instrucciones de las pruebas de aptitud y conocimientos para los 
examenes nacionales, Bogota: ICFES, 1970, pp. 14-16. 
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Composition 

Froiii the beginning It Is reconmended that the student be asked 
to write only that which he has read and spoken. This pattern of 
controlled composition is reinforced throughout the curriculum guide. 

Perhaps the Influence of direct method ideas have caused the 
teaching of cc?aiposltlon to be postponed until late in the third year 
of the basic cycle. Dictations are encouraged from the. second year 
on, and one gets the impression that these should be given frequently.^ 
Additional writing practice would be obtained throughout the study of 
English from the many written grammatical exercises which are described 
in detail. 

Throughout the fourth year students write compositions based on 

topics that have been read and discussed in class. The suggested topics 

are all cultural and include trips abroad, principal cities of the 

English speaking world, economic resources, and cultural centers. The 

guide also suggests that the student be given written reports at the 

2 

fourth level in order to develop his research ability. 
Re ad lay; 

Although the guide suggests the teaching of a phonetic alphabet, 
it does not specifically mention a prereadlng stage of Instruction. 
The activities for each year Include the use of readings that make use 
of the syntactical structures studied. It is also suggested that student 



Minis terlo de Educaclon Naclonal, Programas analfticos de 
espanol }i llteratura > ingles francos , p. 64. 



2 

Ibid., p. 67 • 
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read selections on the cultural topics previously mentioned and other 
subjects relevant to students. During tHe'^^urth course the guide 
states that reading is to be used as a tool for research. Following 
investigation, the student writes a report (presumably in Spanish) 
on the topic studied. It is also suggested that classes read fre- 
quently froai foreign newspapers and magazines at this level. ^ 

Literature is introduced in the third year with the text, 
Reader's Digest Readings ; Part One , The first work mentioned is "The 
School That Travels." The methods prescribed for teaching this and 
the other stories in the book are very much oriented toward non- 
func ional usage. Students are told to translate the entire passage, 
looking up unknown words in a dictionary. It is also advised that 
they pronounce and write the three principal parts of all regular and 
irregular verbs. Oral exercistis are also recommended as well as 
dictation and composition. From then on the teacher is told to: 

KJercitar al alumnado en este tipo de traducciones e Inter- 
prstaciones del ingles tratando lecturas historicas y litera- 
rias da temas que presten actu&lidad al estudiantado para sus 
estudios posteriores.^ 

3 

He is also requested to * awaken a love for modei'n . English authors." 

It is pointed out that too much new vocabulary can cause the 
student to become frustrated and disgusted. Therefore, care must be 
taken that the works selected are not excessively difficult. Stories 
related to student life are again recommended. 

^Ibid, 

^Ibid,> p. 59. 
^ Ibid .. p. 60. 
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Thft basic function of the curriculum guide is to outlii e the 
grammatical structures to be covered each year. This information is 
set dovm in exhaustive fashion throughout the guide, and therefore 
will not be reproduced in this dissertation. Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing synthesis of the content of each course may be useful to the 
reader in conceptualizing the program of studies. 

I. First course 



A. 


Declarative, negative* and interrogative sentences 


li. 


Prepositions in, at, over, under, and on 


C. 


Verb "to be" 


D. 


Definite and Indefinite articles 


E. 


Pluralization of nouns 


F. 


Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns 


G. 


Existential "there" 


H. 


Present participles 


I. 


Present vs. present progressive 


J. 


Imperatives 


K. 


Auxiliaries 


L. 


Position of adjectives 


M. 


Genet ive forms of nouns 


N, 


Common contractions 


Second course 


A. 


"To be going to" 


B. 


Nouns without articles 


. c. 


Negative imperatives 
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D. Prepositions about, near, far» from, before, and like 

E. Past tense of "to be" 

'f. Past tense of regular verbs 

G. Past auxiliaries 

H. Common past irregulars 

I. Indefinite pronouns 

J. Quantifiers accompanying count and mass nouns; some, a Little, 

any, much, etc. 

Passive voice 
L. Comparative and superlative forms of adjectives 
M. Relative pronouns 

Placement of adverbs of frequency 

III. Third course i 



A. 


Present perfect tense 


B. 


Tag questions 


C. 


If clauses 


i). 


Imperfect "used to" and "would" 


]i. 


Gerunds 


F. 


Order of adverbial phrases 


G. 


Passive voice with "can" and "will 


H. 


Reflexive pronouns 



IV. Fourth course 

A. "It" as subject 

B. Past progressive tense 

C. Irregular past participles 
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D. Expressions of time and durf^tlon with atlll, any, more, already, 
etCt 

E. Main and subordinate clauses 

F. Indirect questions 

G. Concatenation of tense In conditional sentences 

H. Sentence final prepositions 

I. Subjunctive In English 

Unlike most curriculum guides which only identify the structure, 
the national guide in Colombia presents each occurrence of the structure 
to be taught. Therefore, many features introduced in the first year 
course, are reintroduced later with different vocabulary. For example, 
although the present tense is Introduced during the first year, the 
guide also lists many other verbs whose present tense forms are to be 
taught during the second year. Moreover, the first three weeks of each 
succeeding year is dedicated to a review of the grammar presented in 
the preceding year. The last course seems to be primarily review and 
expansion of previous content. 

As the student advances in the sequence, the study of granmar 
seems to become more abstract. During the third and fourth courses, 
rules are presented to clarify examples. 

Tratar en forma concreta el coraparatlvo de igualdad: 

a. ) cuando el termino de la comparacion es un sustantivo; 

b. ) cuando el termino de la comparaci6n es un adjetivo en 
frase afinnativa; c.) cuando el termino de la comparacion 
es un adjetivo en frase negativa. 

Peter goes to the same school as Mary. 
Peter is as attentive as Mary. 
Peter is not so attentive as Mary. 



^Ibid. , p. 58. 
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In 8unm>ary> It seemw that tlie curriculum j^ulde for English is 
quite thorough in stating the content that should be presented but lacks 
such thoroughness in suggesting how It can be taught. 

Levels five and six 

For reasons unknown^ the committee charged with the elaboration 
of the Englisi^ guide did not write objectives for the fifth and sixth 
years of study. Teachers are not bothered by this since most claim 
t<) have trouble covering the material in six years anyway. This 
permits a greater amount of freedom at the advanced levels, as well. 

In July, 1965> the Minister of Education, through Resolution 
No. 2312, commissioned a team of national inspectors to write in- 
structional objectives for each discipline offered as part of the 
commercial degree ( Bachlllerato T^cnico Comercial ). This affected 
only the fifth and sixth years, since the first four compose the basic 
cycle which is the same for all degrees. The Spanish guide remained 
the same and only minor changes were made in the French guide, which 
quite naturally offered less flexibility due to the two year sequence. 
In the case of English, however, the committee had to develop a complete 
program of studies, isince the content of these years had not been 
defined previously. Given this freedom, the authors elaborated a 
thorougli program of studies based on the needs of the students and 
the problems of the teacher. 

Early In the fifth year students are to be instructed on the 
reasons for studyiag foreign languages in general and English in 
particular. They should especially comprehend the importance of foreign 
language study to the economic and educational development of the 
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country • ^ 

The fifth course is composed of a review of previous material, 
additional study of culture, and more practice in reading and writing, 
especially letter writing. In the area of culture, the learner studies 
the governmental organization of the United States and England, and 
the Constitution. Teachers are also advised to make use of the services 
of the embassies, binational centers, and Peace Corps volunteers in 
securing information and materials for their classes. 

Suggested readings for this level are diverse, including some 
biography, poetry and short story, and a noticeable emphasis on com- 
mercial and political topics such as international trade and the United 
States and world affairs. Teachers are requested to emphasize com- 
mercial terminology In the passages. 

A greater number of activities for teaching and evaluating the 
content is also apparent in the guide. 

i During the sixth year, English becomes a basic part of a 
student's professional education. Essentially, this is a course in 
office skills where the student learns business expression and letter 
writing. The topics covered include the following: 

I. The business office 
A. The proprietor 
H. Employees 

C. Different kinds of customers 

II. A letter of application for employment 

^Mlnisterlo de Educacion Nacional, Programas analfticos de espanol 
X literatura , ingles ^ francos para el primero ^ segundo ciclos de 
ensenanza media coreercial (Medellfn: Editorial Bedout, n.d.), p. 3A. 



III. K'firchandise and transportation 

A. Types of merchandise 

B. Sending and receiving merchandise 

C. Air and land transportation 

D. River and sea transport 

£. Embarkation, and consular clearance 

IV. The business letter 

A. The reaction of the reader 
P. Sincerity 

C. Enthusiasm 

D. Courtesy 

E. Clarity 

V. Fliers 

A. Change of address 

B. Announcement of opening 

C. Establishment of a branch office 

D. Dissolution of a corporation 

E. Offering services to a potential customer 

VI. Information on prices and orders 

A. Letter requeHtlng price information on a particular 
piece of merchandise 

B. Letter indicating prices 

C. Letter placing an order 

D. Letter rejecting a proposal 

VII. Letters of complaint 

A. Delayed delivery of merchandise 
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B. Reply to the above 

C« Reply to a complaint about the quality of an article 
D* Letter requesting payment 
E. Reply to the above^ 

Although the content of the course is very much oriented toward 

development of the writing skill, it is still suggested that the class 

be audio-lingual. It is also recommended that students participate 

in role playing, and that frequent oral evaluations be made. Again, 

this guide shows itself to be more thorough than its counterpart for 

the basic cycle by suggesting possible formats for listening and 
2 

speaking tests. 

Native language training : oral correction 

Perhaps one of the reasons Colombian teachers encounter such 

strong resistance to teaching oral language is due to hypercorrection 

in the Spanish class* It has previously been pointed out that such 

3 

correction may be counterproductive. The curriculum guide for Spanish 
and Literature studies repeatedly emphasizes correction of the studenL^s 

^Ibld. , pp. 87''100. 
2 

Although the commercial degree guide is much more specific in 
establishing objectives and describing how they should be attained, 
these objectives are too ambitious for the average sixth year class. 
Also, it should be pointed out that sixth year commercial classes were 
included in the sample, and in no case did the course content appear 
different from that of a colegio offering the academic degree. 



Freda M. Holley and Janet K. King, '^Imitation and Correction in 
Foreign Language Learning/* Modern Language Journal , Vol. 55, No, 8 
(December, 1971), pp. 49A-A98. 
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native language speech . Typical of such admonitions is the following 

recomfflendatlon from the Third Congress of Academies of the Language 

reproduced at the beginning of the guide for the teacher's information. 

Que en todo el mundo hispanico la ensenanza y la palabra 
radiada se atengan a un tipu de diccion que no solo elimine 
los vulgarismos rechazados por loe hablantes cultos, sino que 
tienda a atenuar los particularismos admitidos en cada p^is 
o regidn, ^ 

A similar approach to native language correction was found to cause 

2 

considerable anxiety to many students when tried in the United States. 

Another Indication of hypercorrection in the Spanish class is 
the following: 

Durante todo el curso el profesor debe dar mucha importancia 
a la correccion del lenguage oral del alumno.^ 

The extent of this correction is evident in the following, which are 

just a few of the words and phrases the teacher is told to pay special 

attention to: 

conyugue, diabetis» es rouy comelon, sopa fantastica, vuelta 
ciclista, habladorJCsiroOy invitacion a una fiesta la cual 
tendra lugar manana, cuando vas a ir, as{ es que no me gusta, 
cerca a la iglesia, problemaa a resolver^ 

With such interruptions a part of the Spanish class, it is not sur- 
prising that students develop a dislike for oral work. In view of this 



Ministerlo de Educacion Nacional, ProRramas anal^tico s de 
espanol ^ literatura , ingles ^ f ranees t p . 5 . 

2 

San-Su C. Lin, A Developmental Enj^lish Program for the Cul- 
turally Disadvantcaged (ERIC Document Reproduction Service, ED 029 910). 

"^Ministerlo de Educacion Nacional, Programas analf^tlcos de 
espanol jjr^ llteratura ^ Ingles francos , p. 9. 



IMd. , p. 22 
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mnxiety, perhaps It behooves the English teacher to use as little oral 
correction as possible, and to tell students that as long as one can 
communicate Americans are generally tolerant of a foreign accent. 

Native language training : graromar 

The writer has observed that many Colombian English teachers 
une the terminology of traditional grammar in discussing the lesson 
of the day. It also commonly appears in instructions on written 
tests. The use of traditional terminology, as opposed to the 
terminology of structural or transformational grammar seems appropriate 
in Colombia since it is the basis of language analysis in che Spanish 
class. Nevertheless, problems can develop when a knowledge of cei^^ain 
terms is assumed by the English teacher before they are treated in 
the Spanish class. 

Inspection and comparison of each guide Indicates that this is 
frequently a problem. For example, tlie English guide suggests teaching 
of demonstrative pronouns during the first year while students do not 
become aware of them in their native language until the second year- 
An evel» more extreme case is that of the present participle, which as 
part of the present progressive tense, is a high frequency structure 
in English and consequently introduced during the first year. The 
structure in Spanish ( gerundio ) is less frequent and therefore not 
introduced until the fourth year. 

Considering that such functions are difficult enough to compre- 
hend in one's native language, teachers should avoid explaining them, 
and instead teach them inductively until the students are capable of 
making such analyses. Careful attention to these matters would surely 
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reduce grief for both student and teacher. So as to not overstate 
the problem, however, it must be said that there aeeras to he a general 
correlation between the presentation of syntax and morphology in the 
two languages. 

T extbooks 

This section treats the most commonly used textbooks in Colombia, 
and is included because of the important role textbooks play in the 
educational enterprise. They not only determine the material that is 
learned, but through their suggested activities they contribute to a 
description of what goes on in the classroom as well. 

Let's Learn English 

The most commonly used textbook in Colombia is Let's Learn 
HnRlish by Wright and McGlllivray . ^ Among the schools visited, 11 of 
the 23 classes using books had adopted it. 

The book consists of 2^ lessons and is normally covered in two 
to three years. Vocabulary is limited to 1,000 words with all cultural 
settings in the United States. A preliminary unit devoted to pronun- 
ciation presents the International Phonetic Alphabet. Common patterns 
of Intonation and word stress are also identified. Students refer to 
this unit throughout the course. 

Each chapter begins with a section called Oral Practice. This 
is the core of each lesson, providing the general theme as well as new 



Audrey L. Wright and James H. McGillivray, Let's Learn English : 
Beginning bourse — Complete (New York: American Book Company, 1966). 
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vocabulary and structure. Oral Practice consists of three to five 
groups of basic sentences^ each group generally dealing with a dif- 
ferent subjects The sentences are not dialogues nor monologues, but 
usually consist of questions and answers- Frequently only a single 
question is asked such as "What time is it?" and several possible 
answers will follow. At other times each section of Oral Practice is 
simply a group of questions and answers representing a certain 
structure. For instance, "Are your parents tall?" and "Is your sister 
pretty?" make up part of one section on the family while "Do you have 
a brother?" and "Do you have any cousins?" compose part of another. 

Units 13-24 of Oral Practice include a special feature called 
Tom's Impressions. Torn represents a typical foreign student in the 
United States, who writes his impressions of the country in a letter. 
Each letter deals with a different aspect of American culture such as 
sports, transportation, schools, eating habits, work habits, etc. The 
topic of the letter is related to the vocabulary of Oral Practice, For 
example^ the letter describing eating habits corresponds with the 
presentation of names of foods and table conversations. 

The teacher's guide suggests that each Oral Practice be modeled 
by the teacher while the students have their books closed. Choral, 
small-group, and individual repetition should also be conducted with 
the teacher listening for gross errors. Meaning is to be established 
via use of visual aids, restatement, or Spanish translation.^ 

Follpwing this oral presentation students open their books and 



Audrey L. Wright and James H. McGillivray, Teach er's Guide for 
Let's Learn English (New York: American Book Company, 1966), p. 21. 
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read the basic sentences » paying particular attention to the graphic 
portrayal of the intonation patterns. Later, it is suggested that 
students read the sentences aloud, and participate in role playing 
activities. 

Immediately following Oral Practice is a section entitled 
Structure. Here, the student's attention is focused on some aspect 
of structure which was introduced in the basic sentences of Oral 
Practice. Several grammatical points are usually treated, each 
beginning with sentences which are read ^loud after a model by the 
teacher and followed by a rule or explanation for using the structure. 
In addition, written exercises are presented for classwork or homework* 

Picture Practice is an interesting exercise included in the 
first twelve lessons. One or more pictures are portrayed in the text 
and questions are asked about each. The student formulates answers 
based on the vocabulary and structure introduced in the unit. 

Another component of each chapter is a section entitled 
Vocabulary. This is simply a listing of the new words introduced in 
the unit in both the Roman and International Phonetic Alphabets. There 
ia also a space in which the student can write an equivalent of the 
word in Spanish. 

Pronunciation is another section simple in format. In each unit 
four or five phonemes are focused on and several words containing them 
are listed. This is a type of review exercise since the words are 
usually from previous lessons. Care is taken to show all possible 
graphemic representations of each phoneme. 

Each unit of Let's Learn English includes extensive dictation 
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practice. The dictations, however, are different from those normally 
used in the United States. While not concentrating on a specific 
problem of sound-letter c6irrelation, they consist of unrelated sentences 
rather tiiait one or more paragraphs dealing with a unified topic. These 
sentences again are the same or similar to those introduced in Oral 
Practice. 

The method of administering dictations also differs from that 

generally seen in the United States as described by Valette.^ The 

instructions in each chapter tell the teacher to read a sentence and 

2 

have the students repeat it aloud. The teacher says the sentence again 
and this time the student transcribes it onto his paper. The teacher 
repeats the line once more, so the student may check his response 
before continuing to the next sentence. 

The last exercise In each chapter is called Conversation. This 
is done in two stages. First, the teacher asks a question from the 
book, and students form an answer based on the information given in 
the instructions. For exainple^ students may be told to answer the 
following question in the negative and then add an affirmative sentence. 
"Is Mr. Scott an engineer?" In the second stage of Conversation 
students ask such questions to each other in the form of a chain drill. 

Lessons 13 through 2A contain compositions in addition to the 
exercises previously described. These compositions are either summaries 

^Valette, Modem Language Testing , pp. 140-141. 

^Although the writer's experience indicates it is not widely 
used, a similar procedure is described by Politzer and Bartley in 
Practice-Centered Teacher Training ; Spanish (Philadelphia: The 
Center for Curriculum Development, 1967), p. 96. 
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of the theme of Oral Practice and therefore highly controlled, or an 
adaptation of this theme as it relates to the student. In each case 
the tearher ia advised to discuss the topic orally In class before 
having the students write on it. 

Lat's Learn English contains six review lessons, one for every 
four units. These review all the material of the previous lessens 
in similar formats and suggest additional topics for classroom con- 
versation. Tlie teacher is encouraged to use them as a basis for 
teat inR. ^ 

It was previously stated that, the book is designed to be 

covered in two to three years. After a class finishes this beginning 

course there is also an intermediate and advanced-intermediate text 
2 

which can be used. These books follow the same format except for the 
substitution of dialogues instead of basic sentences* and inclusion of 
extensive reading practice. The narratives are usually recombinations 
and expansions of the structure and vocabulary used in the dialogue. 
Altliough the beginning course was revised as recently as 1966, it 
was originally published in 1955. Perhaps this is the reason for its 
use of basic sentences. The two intermediate texts were published in 
1966 and 1967 respectively, again indicating the influence of audio- 
lingualism, which discarded the basic sentences of the Army Specialized 



Wright and McGillivray, Let 's Learn English : Beginning Course — 
Compl ete » p. x. 

2 

Audrey L. Wright and Ralph P. Barrett, Let's Learn English , 
Book 3 (New York: American Book Company, 1966); Audrey L. Wright and 
W. Bryce Van Syoc, Let's Learn English , Book 4 (New York: American 
Book Company, 1967). 



Training Program in deference to a situational dialog which is more 
adaptable to conversation.^ 

Practice Your English 

This was the second most popular text in the sample and was 
also authored by Audrey L. Wright, The book was developed while 
Mrs. Wright was the Assistant Director of the Centro Colorabo-Aroericano 

in Bogota, and was field tested on the adult students of that in- 

2 

ati'jution two years before its publication in 1949. 

Practice Your English seems to be representative of many text- 

3 

books written in the late forties. The preface to the book states 
that it is a conversational text for the student who has complett^d 
only one or two years of English study. The format is essentially 
grammar-translation, with no indication of influence by the methodology 
employed in the Army Specialized Training Program, except perhaps for 
the deletion of literary vocabulary and expression mentioned in the 
preface. The first 12 of its 2A chapters begin with a narrative about 
Virginia Lopez, a foreign student living with the Miller family. Some 

^The reader Is referred to the following reviews: Edward M. 
Anthony, review of Let's Learn English ^ Beginning Course ; Book 1 and 
Book 2^, by Audrey L. Wright and James H« McGlllivray and Let 's Learn 
English ^ Advanced Course : Book 5^ and Book 6^, by W. Bruce Van Syoc 
and Florence S. Van Syoc, in the Modem Language Journal , Vol. 57, 
No. 1-2 (January-February, 1973), p. 76. The same books are reviewed 
more extensively by Eugene V. Mohr in TESOL Quarterly . Vol. 6, No. 3 
(September, 1972), pp. 282-285. 

'^Audrey L. Wright, Practice Your English (New York: American 
Book Company, 19A9). 

3 

Somewhat similar in format was a best-selling book used in the 
United States at that time. See Edith Moore Jarrett and Beryl J.M. 
Macmanus, EI Camino Real (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942). 
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of these narratives are Interspersed with dialogue and most attempt 
to portray American culture. Following the narrative,, there, is a lengthy 
Engllsh-Spanish vocabulary list which includes all the new words 
introduced in the narrative* Already in the second chapter it presents 
36 new words and 11 new idioms. A total of 2,700 words is used in the 
entire text. 

After the vocabulary list the author begins the treatment of 
grammar. This appears to be the substance of each unit. Latinate 
terminology and trcdiclonal grammatical analysis are continually used 
as evidenced by the discussion of the gender of English nouns in the 
first chapter. In this lesson the text also demonstrates a certain 
prescriptivism, pointing out that "blond'* is spelled with a final "e" 
when referring to a feminine noun. Such phenomena occur throughout 
the text demonstrating that the learning process is vieved as 
essentially dedtsctive. Each point of grammar treated begins with a 
rule» and is usually followed by one or more examples. Exceptions 
to the rule are also listed. 

At the end of each chapter is an exercise which gives the 
student practice in applying the rules he has studied. Usually the 
directions specify some change which is to be made in the sentence » 
such as a change in tense » or inserting a verb in a particular tense. 
In the first half of the book the student is often told only to read 
the sentences to himself and perform the stated changes. In the 
second half he is normally told to write his answers. Spanish to 
English translation is also given* frequently for practice in using 
idioms. 
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In the second half of the text, the narratives no longer deal 
with Virginia Lopez's observations about the American people but 
rather are a travelogue type of exposition about American cities. 
Consequently, they do not include any dialogue. In Chapter 13, the 
student is told he will take an imaginary trip across the United 
States in the coming chapters, beginning with the East, then crossing 
through the Middle West to the Pacific. Although these expositions 
are highly informative they are often quite dated in their descriptions 
due to the age of the text. Miami, for instance, is said to have a 
population of 200,000 people. 

As can be readily inferred from the description. Practice Your 
EnRlish is a highly traditional text. At least one person has called 
it the most traditional English book used in Colombia, while suggesting 
that it should not be used at all.^ Although the author may have in- 
tended it to be a conversational text, the activities selected are 
hardly consistent with this aim. ^ionetheless , it continues to enjoy 

wide usage, especially at the intermediate and advanced levels where 

2 

five schools in the sample were using it. 



Leland Northam, "The Present Status of English Teaching in 
Colombia,^* Bulletin (Second Seminar for English Teachers, University 
of Los Andes, Bogota, Colombia, May 19-21, 1966), p. 53. 

"^It is interesting to follow the change in the format of Wright's 
books which have cornered the Colombian market for a generation. This 
book, published in 19A9, typifies the grammar-translation method and 
introduces language in a narrative. In Let ' s Learn English , published 
In 1955, language is Introduced in basic sentences. Books Three and 
Four of this series were published a decade later and introduce 
language in dialogs. 



Thia wan the third most popular series in the sample and was 
used At three schools. It was developed by English Language Services In 
which is part of the editorial office of Collier-MacMillan Inter-- 
national. ^ 

The series is composed of six courses, each of which includes 
a textbook, reader, workbook, and 30 tapes. The workbook is perhaps 
the most original part of the series since it is completely self- 
instructional and employs branched (Crowderian) programming. How- 
ever, since neither the reader, workbooks, or tapes are used in 
Colombia due to the increased cost they represent to the student, 
only the basic textbook will be described here. 

The series derives its name from the 900 basic sentences pre- 

2 

sented In the six textbooks. Each textbook contains ten units, each 
of which includes 15 basic sentences focused on a single speaking 
situation. The authors have tried to organize the presentation of 
these situations so thac they start with immediately necessary language 
and progress to less immediate situations. For example, the language 
of the first situation in each book is as follows: greetings, talking 
about objects and people, describing objects v. making plans, telling 
about past experiences, foreign countries and nationalities. 

Following the list of basic sentences initiating each chapter 



English Language Services Inc., English 900 (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1965). 

2 

English Language Services Inc., Teachers Manual for English 
900 (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1965), p. Hi. 
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is a section called Intonation which graphically portrays the correct 
Intonation pattern for each sentence. Students are expected to 
memorize these sentences which form the basis for substitution and 
expression drills Introduced later. The third page of each unit is 
called Questions and Answers, These are short two-sentence conversa- 
tional exchanges illustrating the use of each new sentence. Each 
chapter also contains a section called Substitution Drills. This is 
sliuply the identification of slots and additional fillers for the 
basic sentences. The instructor is told to teach this section orally 
by conducting a pattern practice employing each new filler as a cue. 
The authors make use of the slot and filler diagrams to introduce 
different levels of speech. One frame includes the phrases "experience 
some difficulty," "have difficulty," and "have a hard time," while 
another uses the adjectives "exhausted," "tired," and "worn-out." 
After drilling the class on this material, it is suggested that the 
teacher have students make their own rapid oral substitutions of 
vocabulary in the basic sentences.^ 

A series of brief dialogues called Conversation follows Sub- 
stitution Drills. Books 1 and 2 offer as many as eight of these in 
a single chapter while the others normally include only two. These do 
Include new vocabulary in the advanced courses however. Students first 
read the conversations aloud to each other and then "dramatize" them 
in front of the class. There are a total of 161 dialogues in the series 
and teachers are encouraged to review them continually as an aid to 
developing and maintaining conversational fluency. 



Ibid., p. 19. 
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Books 2 through 6 contain a reading passage some 250 words In 
length. These are intended for classroom and liome study and are re-- 
combinatlonH of the vocabulary and structures Introduced In the basic 
sentences and substitution drills. After reading the passage the 
student answers simple questions on it- 'fliese are highly controlled 
and require only slight manipulations of the original wording. The 
students may write the answers as well. 

All six books in the series contain vocabulary and structural 
exercises for each lesson. Usually they involve additional sub- 
stitution drills but with tlie words to be substituted placed to the 
right of the sentence rather than under the appropriate slot. Multiple 
choice insertions are also used to reinforce vocabulary and structure. 
It is suggested that these be done orally in class before assigning 
tiiem for homework. 

At the end of each unit is a list of all new words introduced 
in that unit. In addition, liook 6 contains a word study exercise whicii 
introduces and reinforces synonyms, antonyms, and the derivational 
morphemes used to form word families. The answers to these and all 
other exercises are in the back of each text so that students can 
easily confirm their resftonses. 

Following the answer key is an alphabetized word index listing 
all vords presented in the text, and the basic sentence in which they 
occur. This assists the students in seeing and remembering how the 
word is used. 

En glish 900 is designed to be covered in two years by adult 
students meeting three times a week. Each book can be completed in 
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three months of class time. In Colombia, however* the series is 

covered in six years and each book in one, indicating the lou level 

of achievement in Colombian classrooms. 

The series contains almost no grammatical explanations and is 

based on the assumption that the student learns a language like the 

native speaker — by induction.^ The teacher is advised to keep the 

presentation of grammatical rules to a minimum and let the student 

gradually form them himself. There is considerable emphasis on the 

memorization of material and even the graTmnntical and vocabulary 

exercises involve only recognition rather than recall. In spite of 

2 

this weakness* however, it is a highly integrated series which con- 
centrates on oral skills rather than reading, writing, and grammar. 

The ILCA materials 

These are a highly integrated set of materi^^^ls? produced in ar,d 

for Colombian secondary tichools. The program cGf^i^^Sists of four teacher* s 

guides, four sr.ud(5nt workbooks, four student sets of pictures, four 

sets of classroom posters, and two records of the basic sentences for 
3 

the first year. Perhaps the most agreed upon advantage of these 
materials is their low cost to the student. The only things he must 
purchase are the workbooks, which range in price from 25 to 50 cents 
and the dialogue pictures which range in price from 2 1/2 to 5 cents. 

^Ibid . , p • 2 . 
2 

Rivers, Teaching Foreign Language Skills > pp. 183, 18A, 195, 

and 196. 

*^Instituto Lingufstico Colombo-Americano, Gu^as para la ensehanza 
del ingles en las ascuelas de nlvel medio (Bogota: Imprenta Nacional) . 
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Therefore, the a^rerage student spends only 35c per year on these 
materials while he would normally need six times that amount per 
year for any other series. In spite of their reasonable price, the 
materials are not widely used (only two teachers in the sample were 
using them). This is because, in order to adopt them» a teacher 
must first take an ILCA course at its office in Bogota. Not only is 
this an ILCA regulation (established by John W. Martin to prevent 
misuse of the materials) » but a practical measure aa well, since the 
books do not follow any traditional format. 

The teacher's guides contain all the material thrt is to be 
taught as well as directions on how to teach it. They are based on 
a linguistic method, again somewhat similar to that of the AS TP . 
The authors^; headed by John W. Martin of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, have used a contrastive analysis of English and 
Spanish as a basis for the presentation of material. That is » they 
have identified the points of contrast between the languages and 
used this information to introduce first that which most diverges 
from the native pattern*^ 

Kach guide contains from six to twelve units which are used 
to teach varied grammatical concepts. These are taught inductively, 



Tliis technique is based on the assumption that in learning a 
second language, the habits acquired while learning the first language 
are transferred to the second, ami consequently aid or interfere, 
according to where the structure of the two languages is the same or 
different. Therefore, divergent structures are introduced first, 
since they will demand more practice due to interference from pre- 
viously established habits. 

For a more explicit explication of this rationale, see pp. 4-5 
of the first year guide. 
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in the foreign language and with very little explanation. The con- 
cepts are learned ^ilmoat exclusively via pattern practice, repetition 
and memorization. Each unit begins with a set of basic sentences, 
related only in pattern. These are also written in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet to assist the teacher in remembering exactly how 
they are pronounced. The authors refer to this as "respelling" and 
guides 2, 3, and 4 use this script exclusively so that the teacher 
must be able to decipher it in order to use these materials. After 
the students can pronounce tiie basic sentences correctly, the teacher 
conducts the substitution drills in the guides to teach structural 
and morphological concepts. Extensive directions are given on oral 
classroom techniques, with the guide using the symbols C, R, and I, 
(class, row, and individual drill) to describe how and when the teacher 
is to drill each pattern. The unit ends witli an assignment in the 
student workbook which involves establishing a bond between pictures 
and the sounds they represent. Often, pictures are used as a stimulus 
for recall of a basic sejitence, and then additional pictures suggest 
the cues for a substitution drill. 

Being so limited in the kinds of activities included, and 
depending so heavily on inductive learning, the ILCA materials have 
achieved only limited success in Colombia. However, the present 
Colombian staff of the institute is aware of the problem and has 
written an addendum to the first year guide which proposes a more 
eclectic technique.^ It may be necessary, however, to rewrite the 

^Instituto Lingufstico Colombo-Americano, "Gufas para la 
ensenanza del Ingles en las escuelas de nivel medio. Primer ano, 
RevisicJn,'' Bogota, 1970. (Mimeographed.) 
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entire series in order to remove the mechanical stigma it presently 
has among some $;eachers« 

English This Way 

Only two teachers observed were using this series. It was 
also written by English Languages Services Inc. but takes a slightly 
less inductive approach to learning than English 900 ,^ The series 
is composed of 12 texts, each of which is designed to be covered in 
a semester, but the writer's observations indicate that only the 
first six are used in Colombia. 

New vocabulary and structure are presented in Sentences and 

Conversation* These are several groups of sentences, some of which 

form a dialogue, others of which are unconnected in setting but 

employ the same grammatical patterns. The series also contains reading 

selections of about 500 words each. The questions on the passage are 

less structured, also. Grammatical exercises are also used and again 

are a little more demanding of cognition. Instead of students choosing 

the correct answer for a f ill-in-the-blank question from a series of 

multiple choice options, they are directed to rewrite the sentence in 

a different way using patterns recently studied; substituting subject 

pronouns, converting statements to questions, etc. Also, iir^^stead of 

having the answers available at the end of each text, they are in the 
2 

teaciier's manual. 

^English Language Services Inc., English This Way ; Books 1-6 
(New York: The MacMillan Company, 196A). 

2 

English Language Services Inc., English This Way : Teacher' s 
Manual and Key to Books 1-6 (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1964) . 
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Overview 

There seems to be a wide choice of texts available to the 
Colombian teacher, ranging in approach from highly deductive to 
highly inductive. In view of this, it is not surprising that an 
eclectic series. Let's Learn English , has the widest appeal. Two 
other texts ( First Things First and Essential English) appeared in 
the sample, but both were used at only a single school. 

Regardless of the text chosen, only one series should be 
used in the school. At present, with a large number of part-time 
teachers, schools with several instructors are sometimes using several 
different series. This lack of articulation contributes to the fact 
that so many teachers feel they must either slow down or start over 
because the students do not know the material. 



CHAPTER VII 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Purpose 

This study described and analyzed the teaching of English in 
Colombian public secondary schools* The ^purpose of the study, as 
stated in the first chapter, were: (1) to establish an initial 
reference on the subject, (2) to gather a corpus of information which 
would portray the present status of English teaching in Colombian 
public secondary schools, and (3) to develop front this information 
a set of recommendations for the iniprovement of English teaching in 
said schools. 

' R esearch Desian and Procedures Employed 

Thirty classes in different parts of the country were selected 
to be observed according to a stratified sample- Three variables were 
taken into account in the selection. These were: (1) the presence 
of a rural or urban setting, (2) the type of degree offered by the 
school, and (3) the salaries of classroom personnel. 

All 30 observations were recorded using the Flanders Interaction 
Analysis Categories adapted to foreign languages by Moskowitz* Over 
17,000 behaviors were analyzed by computer in order to ascertain 
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quantitatively the teaching methods most commonly employed. 

A questionnaire » entitled "The English Cla8sroom»" was developed 
by the investigator and used to record additional information during 
observations. This information included quantitative evaluation of 
the lighting, furniture, appearance* ventilation* temperature, and 
size of the typical English classroom. It was also used to ascertain 
the type and amount of hardware and software available. 

A section of the questionnaire was used to record information 
obtained through private interviews with the teachers observed. This 
included years of teaching experience, foreign residence, number of 
classes taught , and the problems confronting English teachers at 
present. These data were analyzed and the mean figures for foreign 
residence, tciching experience, and number of classes were derived. 
Frequently cited problems were discussed also. 

In order to measure teachers' competencies, a translation was 
made of a scale developed by the Modern Language Association entitled 
"Qualifications of Secondary School Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages." Ratings of sub-minimal, minimal, good, and superior were 
quantified so that mean ratings for each competency could be derived. 
The translated questionnaire was then given to the 30 teachers inter- 
viewed in order to ascertain each one's perception of his abilities. 
In addition, a jur>'' of experts was chosen to complete the questionnaire 
based tiieir perception of the professional competencies of the average 
hnglish teacher in Colombia. The means for hoth groups (teachers and 
Jury) were calculated and the differences ir^ these means were interpioted. 

In addition to the above design components, the study depended 
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on the following sources of Infcrmatlon: syllabi, lesson plans » 
textbooks , books, periodicals, bulletins, proceedings, newspapers , 
personal correspondence, the national curriculum guide, masters' 
and doctoral theses, and reports by professional associations, thp 
Colombian Ministry of Education, its affiliates, and the National 
Institute of Statistics. These published and unpublished sources 
were used to describe the development of English teaching in Colombia, 
legal regulations and dictums, the contributions of professional 
associations, and interested parties, supervision, students, and 
teacher training programs. The national curriculum guide for English 
was also analyzed as were the textbooks most frequently used, and 
implications for classroom methodology were drawn. 

Summary of Findings , and Conclusions 

The Setting for Learning 

Background 

Although Latin dominated foreign langua,ge study in Colombia 
from Independence to the outbreak of World War II, English has since 
replaced it. At present,, the Importance given to English in tlie 
curriculum (six years are required for most secondary degrees) is 
greater than at any time in the past. 

The English classroom 

A fiemlcircular arrangement of the classroom fuuiiture is unheard 
of in Colombia. This furniture is generally quite crude and manu- 
factured locally. Most classrooms use unshaded incandescent lighting 
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while rnnny have none at all. This nay be a contributing factor in 
student boredom. Hardly anyone decorates his classroom with cultural 
artifactSy although the study showed that inexpensive posters would 
not be stolen* Class size is much larger than previous estimates have 
shown* and noise emanating from various sources is a frequent problem 
to both teachers and students. 

Equipment and supplies available 

There is a critical shortage of audio-visual aids in Colombian 
public schools. Language laboratories are found only iu the select 
IHEM schools I and even there teachers generally do not take advantage 
of available materials. Outside the INEM's perhaps half the nation's 
English teachers never use any audio-visual equipment » 

Contributors to English Teaching in Colombia 
Through their influence on Colombian culture, the English 
speaking countries of the world» especially the United States » stimulat 
English teaching. Learning English seems particularly relevant to 
the average educated urban dweller, since he is aware of events of 
moment in the United States, heart? American music on the radio, and 
sees American movies at the cinema. Colombia has English speaking 
radio stations, bi-*lingual schools, an English language newspaper* 
and 18,000 American residents. Although these factors reinforce the 
study of English, many Colombians are resentful of their influence on 
the country. 

In addition to these forces, the teaching of English has been 
assisted by many institutes, organizations, associations, and enterpris 
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Among these are the Colombian-American Linguistic Institute, the 
binational centers, professional organizations for English teachers 
(ASOCOPl, ACPI, and CATE) , the Fulbright Commission, the British 
Council, textbook companies, UNESCO, the Cordell Hull Foundation, 
and the Ford Foundation. The retraining of over 2,000 English 
teachers by the Colombian-American Linguistic Institute has probably 
been the most important contribution. Although these groups have been 
workin/j for some time to improve the quality of English teaching, 
their efforts have been largely uncoordinated. 

How English is Taught in Colombia 
While most Colombian laymen believe that all English teaching 
is based on translation, the study showed this to be untrue. A large 
amount of pattern practice is used in the country, although lecturing 
still remains the most frequent teacher activity. This study indicates 
that English classes are conducted in abtOut the same way at each of 
the six levels. Consequently, advanced students never attain the 
ability to use English for free expression of information, but continue 
to depend on the teacher to conjure a structured situation in which 
they can respond mechanically. 

Characteristics of Educational Personnel 

The English teacher 

Among the 2,000 English teachers currently employed in public 
schools, the average one has no more than a high school degree. His 
salary ranges from 60 to 150 dollars per month, and because of this, 
two- thirds are forced to seek second Jobs, making 35 class hours per 
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week A normal teacliing load. Apparently, these conditions effect the 
retention of personnel since the average number of years experience is 
less than five. 

Professional compete n cies of 
English teachers 

The questionnaire on teacher competencies provided some added 

insights into the problems confronting English teaching in Colombia. 

Both teachers and experts agreed that the teacher's weakest language 

skill is speaking. Listening Is also weak, fo'c a majority of the 

teachers interviewed stated they could not even comprehend an English 

movie. On the other hand, both groups agreed that teachers have at 

least a basic familiarity with recent developments in methodology. 

Therefore j> it appears that the primary cause of the low level of 

student attainment may not be poor teaching technique, but rather a 

lack of minimum language skills on the part of teachers. Stated simply, 

a teacher who cannot speak the language cannot teach someone else to 

speak it, no matter how modem his techniques may be. 

Problems confronting teachc-rs 

Colombian teachers appear to be very much aware of the problems 
confronting them and their discipline. They named every problem men- 
tioned by the committee of experts, and a few others as well. Those 
most frequently mentioned were large classes, poor pay, a lack of 
didactic aids, a nearly total absence of articulation, and the paucity 
of methods courses for which they blame the federal government. Teachers 
also perceive that anti-Americanism is having a deleterious effect on 
student motivation, and that students dislike oral work, especially 
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pronunciation training. The latter problem may be the result of 
hypercorrection of oral usage in the Spanish class. 

Teacher training 

Since there is no prescribed course of studies for certification, 
all completed university programs place teachers equally on the 
eacalafon . Normally a prospective English teacher will major in 
"Languages*' and fulfill his department's requirements for a degree. 
These requirements include the study of two, three, or four languages, 
thereby sacrificing a thorough background in one. Professional 
preparation varies considerably between institutions, and in no case 
do courses appear to be as practical as those offered by the 
Colombian- American Linguistic Institute. Student teachers do not 
work with a cooperating teacher, but are observed at least once by 
a university supervisor. Many universities offer a large number of 
evening courses for practicing teachers, although the academic quality 
of these courses Is suspect. The combined efforts of the estimated 
fifteen institutions significantly involved in teacher training today 
is producing about 100 language majors per year, a majority of which 
will enter into the teaching profession. 

The Eaaliflh student 

Colombian students show more negative attitudes toward languages 
than any other subject in the curriculum. They also report their worst 
grades in foreign languages. Among students, girls tend to have more 
favorable attitudes toward English than do boys, who view it as less 
useful than other, non-humanistic subjects. Boys are also more likely 
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to be anti-American. Both boys and girls pursuing the academic 
bachillerato show higher English proficiency at graduation than 
students pursuing other secondary degrees. 

The English Curriculum 

The national curriculum 
guide for EnRlish 

A national guide outlines what is to be taught at each level 
throughout the country. Although the guide prescribes the use of the 
direct method, translation is also advocated. It suggest that care- 
ful attention be paid' to pronunciation during the beginning levels » 
and that a phonetic alphabet be taught. Nevertheless, Spanish and 
English sounds are not contrasted. The teaching of culture is generally 
ignored and no mention is made of oral tei^ting. On the whole, it 
was found that the guide is quite thorough in describing what should 
be taught, but provides little information on how to teach it. 

The national English test 

A national English test given at the end of the sixth year 
evaluates only the reading skill, thereby increasing the pressure on 
teachers from students and administrators to concentrate on this ability 
at the expense of listening and speaking. 

Textbooks 

The format of Colombian textbooks varies from highly inductive 
to highly deductive. The most commonly used text. Let's Learn English , 
is eclectic in nature. Practice Your English is the second most often 
used despite its label as the most traditional. Generally, textbooks 
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lire quite expensive, except for the highly deductive ILCA materials 
which are inaxpenalve. These arc not often adopted, since prior 
training is required in order to use them, and problems with their 
delivery arc common. Finally^ the articulation of courses is 
exacerbated by the use of different series within the same school. 

Recommendations 

Although an appropriate course of action for a specific problem 
frequently becomes apparent and is therefore mentioned in the corpus 
of the study, the more significant recommendations are enumerated here 
also. Other suggestions emanating from consideration of the work as 
a whole are stated as well. 

INEM curriculum 

The INEM curriculum presently makes no allowance for preparation 
and certification of secretaries within the commercial bachillerato 
degree. A similar error was made with the proclamation of Decree 
No. 2117 of 1962, and it was later corrected due to the large demand 
for this type of program. It should also be noted that girls pur- 
suing degrees at regular public schools take an intensive course in 
English (five hours per w<lek) during their final two years of study. 
Contrarily, commercial students at INEM schools cease studying English 
after the third year. Since bilingual secretaries in Colombia earn 
two to three times the salary of a normal secretary, it is recommended 
that the secretarial degree be reinstated at the INEM's, and that 
English continue to be required of its aspirants during all six years. 

INEM English department chairmen should meet with the schools' 
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guidance counselors to discuss the needs of students pursuing academic 
and commercial degrees. Since these are college preparatory degrees, 
all graduates should at least have a good English reading knowledge so 
that they will be able to read their college textbooks. If guidance 
counselors are made aware of this situation, they will be able to 
advise students to continue after their two or three years of required 
study are completed. 

A word of caution 

All English teachers in Colombia should be aware of the decline 
of language study at the new INEM schools. Since these schools were 
proposed by an American advisor and are based on the American educa- 
tional system, language stiudy, and humanities in general, have been 
sacrificed to the benefit of the natural and social sciences. The 
national INEM programmer, who was present at the original curricular 
discussions for the proposed INEM*s, says that the American advisors 
wanted language requirements eliminated altogether, although ICCE 
officials later decided against it.^ 

This attitude is also prevalent in American assistance to higher 
education. It was pointed out that the Fulbright Commission has 
ceased support of English teaching at the university level, and is now 
giving priority to the stimulation of science and mathematics. Dr. 
George Felix of the Berkeley mission made the following recommendation 
after an Agency for International Development study of higher education 



Mar£a Auxiliadora Consuegra, private interview with the national 
INEM English programmer, Bogota, July 23, 1971. 
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In Colombia: 

The government of Colombia should foment and stimulate 
learning and research In Colombian universities by means of 
two national foundations: one In natural sciences, the other 
In social sciences cmd education. 

He falls to make any provision for learning and research In the 

humanities. Obviously, Colombian educators arc going to have to decide 

whether or not they want to produce highly educated graduates who are 

almost totally lacking In humanistic formation. It is recommended 

that teachers at all levels and in all fields of the humanities take 

cognizance of what is taking place, and voice opposition to it. 

Audio^visual aids 

Since the study showed that nearly half the teachers having 
access to audio-visual aids never use them, the Ministry of Education 
should begin a aeries of in-service courses around the country in A-V 
techniques- These courses could be taught by local Inspectors, which 
in itself will encourage many teachers to attend. Inspectors not 
qualified to teach such a course could be trained at the Minlstiry in 
Bogota. Also, the curriculum guide should state explicitly that 
teachers will use A-V equipment at every opportunity and offer examples 
of when and how this is done. As a result, supervisors would then 
check to make certain this regulation is being carried out. 

A national coordinator 

After considering the large number of potential contributors to 

^George C. Felix, "Recomendaciones para el desarrollo de la 
educacion superior en Colombia,*' in La educacion s uperior en Colombia ^ 
p. 301. 
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English teaching in Colombia, the writer suggests that the position 

of national coordinator of English (or foreign language) teaching be 

established in the Ministry of Education. It would be the duty of 

such an official to approach various philanthropic and assistance 

agencids with proposals for positive action to improve English 

teaching in Colombia. Mr. Paul Gotch of the British Council has 

demonstrated both the need and the potential of this position in the 

followir&g statement: 

There is a lot I would like to see done to promote English 
teaching in Colombia but I can't request funds for projects 
from London unlcso Colombians initiate the proposal.^ 

Such a national official could make continual requests for funds and 
more than compensate for the cost of his salary in the support he 
would generate. He could also keep teachers informed of scholarships 
and grants available for travel and study to the English speaking 
world. The writer found most teachers to be unaware of these op- 
portunities; and many were unaware of the activities of ICETEX^ not 

2 

to mention the Fulbrlght Commission and other similar agencies. 
ILCA 

It is proposed that the Colombian-American Linguistic Institute 

^Paul Gotch, Director of the British Council in Colombia, 
private interview, Bogoti, July 8, 1971. 

2 

There is some cause to believe that the present non-existence 
of such a position is a matter of unstated policy rather than an over- 
sight. Juaquin Paez Gomez, a well known Colombian educator, raises 
the possibility that Colombians who are aware that foreign agencies are 
a source of assistance are unable to take advantage of it due to 
philosophical and nationali^sitic objections. See Juaqufn Paez Gomez, 
Education and National Development in Colombia (Palo Alto: Stanford 
International Development Education Center, 1969), p. 122. 
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write an entirely new "series of texts in order to solve a number of 
problems. The series should be simple in format so that it would no 
longer be necessary for teachers to take a course in order to use it. 
Since the materials would be published by the national press, they 
would be quite inexpensive » thus alleviating the present situation in 
which many students do not have texts because of the cost involved. 
Also, the widespread sale of such textbooks would constitute a boon 
for ILCA finances, because it keeps all income from the sale of its 
texts. This would permit ILCA to continue its teacher training 
activities, since through use of its text, many teachers would again 
become interested in talcing its courses. It might even be possible 
to reopen closed branches throughout the country. This seems quite 
feasible since the Cali branch was selling nearly enough texts when 
it closed to offset the cost of maintaining the office open, as pre- 
viously cited. It appears to the writer that above all, ILCA must 
not be closed. 

Although this may mean rewriting the present materials, these 
are nearly ten years old and are due for revision now. In the case 
of such action, the preparation of another select series requiring a 
330 hour in-service course would be imprudent. 

Teacher training 

At present, English teachers are structuring their questions so 
that students may mechanically respond, without having to give thought 
to what they are saying. As a result, Colombian students are unable 
to carry on a conversation using even everyday pleasantries after six 
years of Faglish study. This may lead to the conclusion by students and 
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educators alike that English study constitutes a waste of time which 
might profitably be used to study some other discipline. Teacher 
training institutions in Colombia should be especially concerned about 
this finding regarding teacher behavior, and should design (or conduct) 
their methods courses so that the importance of meaningfulness and 
personalization la an aural-oral class is cunphaslzed. 

Certification 

Since many teacher training programs of Colombian universities 
have shovra themselves to be of poor quality, it is recommended that 
the Ministry of Education develop a set of required components for 
such programs. In this way university graduates lacking even modest 
pedagogical preparation could be denied admittance into the second 
category of the escalafon until at least a minimum number of professional 
preparation courses had been completed. As the situation Improved, 
standards for teacher training programs could be Increased until eventually 
a period of practice teaching under the supervision and guidance of a 
cooperating teacher could be required. 

Curriculum guide 

Due to the many shortcomings pointed out, the curriculum guide 
for English should be rewritten. The next edition should make more 
specific references to methodology, and include concepts such as the 
use of audio-visual aids, oral testing, and the teaching of culture, 
all of which are generally overlooked in the first edition. 

Salary 

If one considers that a full-time equivalenc/ is 25 hours or 
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less per week, the teaching load in Colombia appears to be relatively 
good. This leaves the teacher with sufficient time to prepare lessons » 
work sheets and visuals. The problem which arises however is that 
many teachers use their free time to work at ainother school. The 
solution to this problem rests in a pay scale that would permit the 
teacher to be financially solvent without seeking additional employ- 
ment. Although it is much easier to recommend that all teachers receive 
salaries equivalent to those paid at IWEM's, than to actually allocate 
the necessary funds, Colombia must continue to view this as the pri- 
mary means by which teaching can be improved. This investigation found 
that INEM teachers prepare tapes regularly, develop lesson plans weeks 
ahead of time, and hold regular departmental meetings after school. 
No matter what advancements teacher training may realize in the future, 
such activities will not be carried on while the average public school 
teacher must work at two or more jobs in order to subsist. 

Suggestions for Future Research 

Tliis study has attempted to provide an initial reference 
portraying the current status of English teaching in Colombia. Be- 
cause of the lack of previous research on the subject, the writer 
has strived for breadth rather than depth. Future research on English 
teaching should include larger samples of subjects in an effort to 
verify or deny the findings on each topic covered herein. While this 
provides future researchers with a large number of topics to be in-- 
vestigated, there are two other areas in which studies are needed as 
well. 
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The first of these deals with the InflMence of American and 
British values, as expressed by famous writers » on Colombia. The 
French program suggests the INEM's take advantage of this by having 
French teachers point out French Influence on the formation of 
Colombian Ideals, especially In literature and the arts.^ If this 
were done for English also, it would be viewed more favorably by 
Colombians, who have a growing sense of nationalism. 

For example, histories of literature mention frequently the 

influence of Edgar Allen Foe on the Colombian lyric poet, Jose 

2 ^ 
Aauncldn Sllva. Similarities between Faulkner and Garcfa Marquez 

are also pointed out* These questions could become the topic of 

studies which would examine these and other writers in depth. The 

same could also be applied to the fields of art and music. 

On the other hand, political and economic Influence on Colombia 

should be avoided as topics of research, as well as technological 

influences which are changing the Colombian life style and causing 

the breakdown of traditional values. It is interesting to consider 

that ''Big C" cultural influences are viewed positively, while "Little 

3 

C" cultural influences are viewed negatively. Evidence of the former 

^Instituto Colombiano de Construcciones Escolares, Instltutos 
nacionales de educacion media " INEM "; Planes \ programas de estudio , 
lenguas modernas ^ segunda parte (Bogota: ICCL, 1969), p. 59. 

2 

E. Herman Hespelt, ed.. An Outline History of Spanish American 
Literature (2nd ed.: New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts, 1942), pp. 9A-95. 

3 

These are differences mentioned by Nelson Brooks in the humanist's 
and the scientist's concept of the meaning of "culture." Culture (spelled 
with a capital C) refers to artistic endeavor, while culture (spelled 
with a lower case c) refers to way of life. For a more detailed 
description of this distinction frequently made in language teaching, see 
his Language and Language Learning , pp. 82-96. 
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can be found in the suggestion that the French teach such material* 
while signs of the latter can be found in the frequently heard 
complaints of cultural Imperialism, which are lodged against the 
developed countries of the world, and especially the Ui^ited States. 
It wQtuld be advantageous for the United States Information Agency 
snd th^ British Council to support two philosophy or literature 
students in describing the artistic influences originating from 
both nations. Hopefully, they would also publish 1,000 copies and 
distribute them to English teachers around the country. As far as 
the two mentioned agencies are concerned, the favorable Impact of 
such information would become a financial bargain. 

A second piece of needed research is a study of the effect of 
ILCA training on the performance of teachers. At present there is no 
evidence to indicate that new-key methodology is having a favorable 
effect on the educational process* Since several teachers mentioned 
student dislike for oral work, it is possible that an aural-oral 
approach is not the most propitious for Colombia. Therefore, it is 
suggested that an experimental study be conducted comparing, in attitude 
ana achievement, the students of a group of teachers who have received 
ILCA training with the students of a group of teachers who have not 
received this training* The study would not only ascertain the value 
of new-key methodology for Colombia, but it might have far reaching 
implications for ILCA specifically and teacher training in general. 

The coming years will see the development of an interest in 
educational research in Colombia. There are already signs of this in 
the emphasis placed on research in the Master's degree programs which 
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have begun at the Unlveri^lty of Antloqula and the National Pedagogical 
University* If English teaching Is to prosper In Colombia, or even 
retain Its present status , it will need support frou2 the Ministry of 
Education, With so many other fields of study competing for the 
educational dollar^ funding will go only to those subjects in which 
objective research has established definite needs, or solutions to 
problems. English teachers, teacher trainers, and supervisors must 
begin to acti'i^ely support and carry out research, or face seeing 
their discipline occupy an increasingly tenuous position in the 
curriculum* 
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LIST OF INTERVIEWEES 



Acevedo, Olivenlo, Chief of Supervision, Department of Personnel, 

Ministry of Education, Bogota 
Acosta Cadena, Hugo, Director, ILCA, Bogota 

Albis-Gonzal^s, Victor, Professor o£ Mathematics, Uctiversldad Nacional, 
Bogota 

Aranjalez, Carlos, Social Studies Inspector, Department of Magdelena, 
Santa Marta 

Arbolcda Ortiz, Alirio, Dean, Faculty of Education, University of 

Antioquia, Medellfn 
Arboleda Palacio, Goazalo, Acting Director of ICETEX, Bogot^ 
Ardila Estrada, Carlos, English Teacher, Colegio Nacional Marco Fidel 

Suarez, Medellfn 

Arias, Leonor de, English Teacher, Instituto T^cnieo Distrital de 

Comercio, Bogota 
Amove, Robert, Director, Ford Foundation in Colombia, Bogota 
Assa^ Alberto, Director, Institute of Modem Languages, Barranquilla 

Barrosa, Luis, English Teacher, Colegio Barranquilla de Senoritas, 
Barranquilla 

Bedout, Gaston de. Director for Planning, Editorial Bedout, Librerfa 
Voluntad, Bogota 

Benson, Lawerence L., Secretary to the Florida-Colombia Alliance, 

. Tallahassee 
Boh6rquez, Vilma, Methods Instmctor, ILCA, Bogota 
Boltero, William, President, Colombian Association of Teachers of 
English, Medelll!^n 

Burgos, Elizabet, English Teacher, Colegio Barranquilla para Senoritas, 
Barranauilla 

Buritica, Maria Ligia, English Teacher, Centro Educacional Feminlno 

de Antioquia, Medellj^n 
Bums, Malcolm, Director, Centro Colombo-Americano, Pereira 
Bustillos, Blsa, Secretary, Commission for Educational Exchange, Bogota 

Cado, Bill, Professor of English, University of Antioquia^ Medellfn 
Caidedo, Hernando, Director, English Speaking Center, Medellin 
Carrera, Juan Ignacio, English Teacher^ Colegio Departamental Cuidad de 
Pasto, Pasto 

Carter, Faye, Secretary to the Florida-Colostbia Alliance, Tallahassee 
Castana, Luz Angela, English Teacher, Colegio Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
Ibague 
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Castillo* Arturo, English Teacher^ Coleglo San Francisco Jovler, 
Yiimbo» Valle 

Caatro, Margarita, Head of Curriculum Development, ICOLPE, Bogota 
Castro G<$met, Jalmr English Teacher, Escuela Naclonal de Comerclo, 
Cucuta 

Consuegra, Mar£a Auxilladora, National INEM English Programmer, Bogota 
Cuervo, Leonor, Director, ILCA, Call 

Delolme, Marlette, English Teacher, Instltuto Tecnlco Distrltal de 
Comerclo, hogot^ 

Donald, Isabel de. Former secretary for the Coinmlssloa for Educational 
Exchange, Bogota 

Drumgold de Torres, Pegi Lee, Editor, How . University of Los Andes, 
Bogota 

Fajardo Peaalosa^, Alfonso, Operador Proyecclonlsta, Centro Colombo- 
Americano, Barranqullla 

Garefa Restrepo, German, Director, Colombian Commission for Educational 

Exchange, Bogota 
Garrido, Angel, English Teacher, INEM, Bogota 

Godoy, Jose, English Teacheir, Instltuto Tecnlco Saleslano, Cucuta 
G<$me£, Doneli, English Teacher, Centro Educaclonal Femlnlno de 

Antloqula, Medellfn 
G^mezp Gabriel A*, Professor of English, Unlversldad Naclonal^ Bogota 
Gotch, Paul, Director, British Council, Bogota 
Gutl<^rrez, Alicia, Methods Instructor, ILCA, Bogota 

Hayvfard, Robert T., Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Americano, 
Bogota 

Herrera, Marfa Eugenia de, English Teacher, Normal Matilde Tono de 

Elemaitre, Cartagena 
Holmes, Gordon, Former representative of the American Book Company in 

Colombia, Bogota 

Hurtado Flores, German, English Teacher, Coleglo Rufino J. Cuervo, 
Armenia 

Ibarguen, Alberto, Assistant Director of the Peace Corps in Colombia, 
Bogota 

Iceland, Harry B., Director, Centro Colombo-Americano, Cartagena 

Jaranlllo, Ganzalo, Language Inspector for Antioquia, Medclliji 
Jimenez, Hector, Methods Instructor, ILCA, Bogota 

Kennedy, Christian, Academic Director, Meyer Language Cent^ir, 
j^ucaramanga 

Little, Jean, Director of Courses, Centro Cultural Colombo-Americano 
Medelllfn 

Londoito, Jairo, Supervisor of Student Teachers of English, University 

of Antioquia, Med^ll£n 
Lopera, C6aar, English Teacher, Coleglo Naclonal Marco Fidel Su/rez, 

Medellin 
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Maffla Bilbao » Alonso* English Teacher, Pasto 

Manjaree, Jaime, English Teacher, Coleglo de Santander, Bucaramanga 

Marchettl, Katherlne, English Teaching Specialist, Centre Colombo- 
Americano, Bogota 

Maurice, Bertha Raquel de. Student Teaching Supervisor for Foreign 
Languages, Unlversldad Naclonal, Bogota 

M^rquez Ochoa, Pedro, English Teacher, Coleglo Barranqullla de 
Varones , Barranqullla 

McElhlney, Gary, Methods Instructor, ILCA, Call 

Mock, Ann, Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Amerlcano, Cartagena 
Miunoz, Hector G, Head of the Department of Modem Languages « 

Unlversldad de Narlno, Pasto 
Munoz de Miranda, Marina, Head, Bureau of latematlonal Relations, 

ICETEX, Bogot^ 
Murlllo, Jo8^, English Inspector, Bogota 

Navarrete, Antonio, Professor of English, Department of Modem Languages 

Unlversldad del Valle, Call 
Nino, Mercedes, English Teacher, Coleglo Santa Teresa de Jesus, Ibagu^ 
Northam, Leland, Ex-Presldent of ASOCOPI, and representative of the 

American Book Company In Colombia, Bogota 

Olg^n, Eduardo» English Teacher, INEM» Call 

Or^aga Moreno, Jos^, English Teacher, Coleglo de Santander, Bucaramanga 

Paez, Socorro de, English Methods Instructor, Unlversldad Javerlana, 
Bogota 

Patlno Rosselll, Carlos, Chairman, Department of Philology and Languages 

Unlversldad Naclonal, Bogota 
Pas Rendon, Jorge, Head, English Department, Coleglo Departamental 

Ciudad de Pasto, Pasto 
Perdomo, Miguel Antonlo» English Teacher, Coleglo Naclonal Santa 

Llbrada, Nelva 

Perdomo Cerquera, Esperanza, English Teacher, Coleglo Departamental 
Femlnlno, Nelva 

Pinto, Jesus Marjfa, President, Allanza Florida-Colombia, Hotel Ambala, 
Ibague 

Pinto Afanador, Alfonso, English Teacher, Coleglo Jose Ellas Puyana, 
Florldablanca, Santander 

Rada, Carlos Alberto^ English Inspector, Department of Tollma, Ibague 
Rebolledo, Guldo, Language Inspector, Secretarifa de Educaclon, Pasto 
Rendono, Sonia, English Teacher, INEM, Call 

Rodr^quez, Sheila, English Teacher, Instltuto Pedago^glco Santa ^a, 
Baramoa, Barranqullla 

Qulntanllla, Victor, Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Americano, 
Call 

Sanders, John, Methods Inotmctor, ILCA, Call 
Sierra, Rita Naughton de, British Council, Bogota 
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Slmon» Hurray, Secondary Education Advisor for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, U.S. Embassy, Bogota 

Smith, James F., Advisor for Educational Affairs, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, U.S. Embassy, Bogota 

Taylor, Adela de, English Teacher, Coleglo Departamental de Senoritas, 
Cartagena 

Uribe, Ernesto, Executive Director, Centro Colombo-Aaericano, Bogota 

Vanegaa, Gladys, Head, Department of English, INEM, Bogota 

Velez Velez, Guillermo, Former Dean, Faculty of Education, University 

of Antioquia, Medellfn 
Vergara, Jos^, English Teacher, Normal Superior de Senoritas, Santa 

Marta 

Week, Fred, Chairman, English Department, Coleglo Naclonal Santa 

Llbrada, Nelva 
Wilches, Cesar, English Teacher, INEK, Bogota 

Wilkerson, Andy G., United States Cultural Affairs Officer, U.S. Embassy, 
Bogota 

Young, Joseph, Blnatlonal Center Coordinator for Colombia, U.S. Embassy, 
Bogota 

Zuleta, Jaime, National Audio-Visual Expert, ICCE, Ministry of 
Educacion, Bogota 



APPENDIX B 



THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 



1« Arrangement of fuxmlture 

4. In a semicircle 

3« divided Into sections 

2e other 

1. in rows 

2. Lighting 

4. Use of fluorescente lighting. 

3. Use of a sufficient amount of shaded incandescent lighting. 
2« Use of an insufficient amount of and/or unshaded incandescent 

lighting. 

1. No lighting installations or non-use of such installations 
when needed. 

3. Cultural situation 

4. The claBsroom is filled with materials representative of 

the foreign culture and creates the image of being a cultural 
island* 

3. A Considerable amount of cultural materials are present to offer 
the student a variety of concepts about the foreign culture. 

2. '?he classroom appears barren with only a few items representative 
of the foreign culture being present. 

1. The classroom is completely void of cultural materials. 

4. Cultural aids present 



a. 


maps 


b. 


calendars 


c. 


travel posters 


d. 


pictures (to include si^ns) 


e. 


newspaper clippings 


f . 


artifacts 


8- 


dis^slavs of stamps 


h. 


displays of money 


i. 


records or tapes of foreign songs 


J. 


other 
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THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM—Continued 

5. Audio-visual aids 

a* record players 

b. records supplemental to textual materials 

c. tape recorders 

d. video tape recorders 

e. film projector type 

f. filmstrip projector 

g. ^slide projector 

h. tapes supplemental to textual i^aterials 

i* pother _^ 

j • ^laboratory 

^type (electronic classroom, etc.) 

^sufficient booths for all students 

Write other descriptive comments on the back of page« 

6. Other — write comments below 

a« Classroom properly ventilated (windows open, etc*) 

b. Proper temperature attained (heating or air-conditioning) 

c. Distracting noises or odors 

d. Size of class 

Availability of textbooks and supplies 

7* Question for teacher 

a. Do you currently hold another job either full or part time? 

b. How many years experience do you have teaching English? 

c. Have you ever lived in or visited an English speaking 
country? How long? 

d« VHiat do you consider to be the chief problems of the teacher 
of Englieh in Colombian public colegios? 



APPENDIX C 



CONDICIONES QUE DEBE REUNIR UN PROFESOR DE IDIOMAS DE 
ESCUELA SECUNDARIA 

La siguiente lista fue compuesta por los directores de la Modern 
Language Association de los Estados Unidos para el uso del 
investigador educativo en lo que se relaciona con las habilidades 
del profesorado de idiomas. 

Favor meorcar con una sefial al lado, el rango que le corresponde 
a cada habilidad. 

No escriba su nombre en ninguna parte de este cuestiorario. 
Al investigador no le interesan las respuestas particulares sino 
las respuestas de la totalidad de los profesores que participan en 
esta encuesta, 

1. Comprension Oral 

Sub-minima 

Minima — La habilidad de coger el sentido de lo que dice un 
native culto cuando pronuncia cuidadossanente y habla de un tema 
cotidiano* 

Bien — La habilidad de entender las coxiversaciones » las 
conferenciaf?, y las noticias emitidas por radio y television cuando 
estan pronunciadas a una velocidad normal. 

Notable — La habilidad de entender facil y rapidaraente toda clase 
de habla, incluyendo conversacion rapida y en grupo, comedias, y 
pellculas. 

2. Habla 

Sub-minima 

Minima— La habilidad de hablar sobre temas preparados en la 
clase sin pausas y errores graves, y de emplear las p&labras neceaarii 
para defenderse en el extranjero, hablando con una pronunciacion 
comprensible para un nativo, 059 



3ien — La habilidad de hablar con el native sin cometer 
errores obvios , y con dominio de vocabulario y sintaxis suficiente 
para expresarse en una conversacion de larga duracion. 

Notable — La habilidad de aproximarse ai habia nativa en cuanto 
a vocabulario, entonacion y pronunciacion, y de intercambiar ideas 
con facilidad. 

3. Lectura 

Gub-minima 

'Minima — La habilidad de entender, sin traducir, el sentido de 
la prosa simple y no tecnica con la excepcion de algunas palabras 
poco frecuentes. 

Bien — La habilidad de leer con comprension inmediata la prosa 
y la poesia de dificultad normal y contenido. adulto. 

Notable — La habilidad de leer, casi con tanta facilidad como en 
espaftol, materia de bastante dificultad, como ensayos y criticas 
literarias . 

Escritura 

Sub-minima 

Hinima — La habilidad de escribir correctamente las frases y 
parrafos que podr£an desarrollarse oraimente en la clase, y la de 
escribir una carta simple. 

Bien — La habilidad de escribir una composicion simple con 
claridad y certeza en el uso de vocabulario^ modisrao y sintaxis. 

Notable — La habilidad de escribir sobre temas vatriados, con 
facilidad de expresi6n,.y con capacidad para expresar diferentes 
matices en el estilo que emplec. 
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Analisis del idioma 



. Sub-minimo 

Minimo — Conocimiento de los patrones del Ingles, tanto 
fonoiogicos como sintacticos, y como difieren de los del espartol^ 

Bien— Conocimiento del desarrollo etiraologico y las caractGristicas 
actuaies del idioma, y de las diferencias entre el lenguaje escrito 
y el lenguaje habiado; 

Notable — La habilidad de aplicar a la pedagogia los conocimientos 
de la linguistica descriptiva, comparada e historica. 



Sub-miniraa 

Minima — Comprension de la iraportancia del idioma como elemento 
esencial de las experiencias que forinan una cultura, y un conocimiento 
basico de la geografia, historia, literatura, arte, costumbres , y 
civilizacion contemporanea de la gente de habla inglesa. 

Bien — Lectura de algunas obras maestras de la Literatura, 
comprension de las diferencias que.existen entre la cultura extranjera 
y la suya, y posesion de informacion sobre la gente e5:tranjera y su 
civilizacion. 

Notable — Conocimiento de las gentas de habla inglesa, adquirido 
por contaeto personal y viajes al extranjero, y por el estudio 
sistematico de descripciones de su cultura, literatura y arte. 



Sub-minima 

Minima — Informacion acerca de los metodos y las tecnicas de la 
ensefianza de idiomas. 

Bien — Habilidad para aplicar metodos y tecnicas a la ensenanza 
de los idiomas, incluyendo los metodos audio-visuales , y habilidad para 
relacionajr su campo con los otros campos del currlculo. 

Notable — Haber alcanzado maestria en el uso de la metodologla, y 
habilidad para experimentar y evaluar nuevos metodos y tecnicas. 



6. 



Cultura 



7. 



Preparacion profesional 
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APPENDIX D 



MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 



1« Jalro Londono 

Supervisor of Student Teachers of English 

School of Education 

University of Antioquia, Medellfn 

2. Gon^alo Jaramillo 
Language Inspector 
Department of Ar-^tioquia 
Medellin 

3. victor Quintanilla 

Director* Centre Colombo-Americano 
President, Local chapter of ASOCOPI 

President.. Asociacion Colombiana de Profesores de Ingles (ACPI) 
Call 

4. Katherine Marchetti 
Centro Colombo-Americano 

Former Fulbright Lecturer assigned to ILCA 
Bogota 

5. Carlos Patino Roselli 

Chairman, Department of Philology and Languages 

National University 

Bogota 

6. Bertha Raquel de Maurice 

Supervisor of Student Teachers of Foreign Languages 

National University ' 

Bogota 

1. Guido Robelledo 
Language Inspector 
.Department of Narino 
Pas^o 

8. Hector Munoz 

Ch^iman, De^artiant of Languages 

WA^ Inspectt^r of Student Teachers of Foreign Languages 
?5v.5;ver8ity of Narino, Pasto 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
Continued 



9. Hugo Acosta Cadena 
Director 

Colombian-American Linguistic Institute 
Bogota 

10 • Carlos Alberto Rada 
Language Inspector 
Department of Toiima 
Ibague 
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APPENDIX E 



A COMMENTARY ON OBSERVATION IN COLOMBIA 

ObservLag coleglos In Colombia Is not an easy task. Perhapu 
the greatest obstacle is the fluctuation which exists in the educa- 
tional establishment. In a rural school I visited, the teacher had 
received a twenty day leave of absence and no one was appointed to 
replace him. In Santa Harta I arrived at a school after making an 
appointment with the teacher the previous day, and found that the 
rector had dismissed classes aftei* the second period In honor of her 
birthday. In another school, the only teacher of '<^ppcr level courses 
was suddenly called out for a wecV. to join an evaluation team, again 
with no teacher seat to replace him. In the depat:^niental secretariat 
I was often mlsinforiDed as to whether or not a normal school offered 
the basic cycle (whera EiCiglish is taught) or the last two years only. 
Also, during the Pan-American games, when many schools vere on morning 
sessions only, few people knew which schools had chosen this alternative. 

Once a class was located, other problems frequently arose. 
Naturally, some teachers do not want their classes observed. The 
writer feels that there are consid'^rably fs;?er such people in Colombia 
thw.\ in the United States. Other teachers want the observer to speak 
to the class, or explain what they are doing while they are doing it. 
In order to discourage such behavior. It became necessary for the 
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writer to emphasize before each claBs that he only wanted to sit in 
the back of the room ai^d observe, and he did not want to speak to 
the class or participate in any way. Furthermore , he did not even 
want to be introduced to the class, although this was done, in spite 
of the request, on over half of the occasions. 

Frequently a department head or group chairman will only want 
his best teachers to be seen. In order to circumvent this, it was 
necos^ary to arrive unannc^unced or to ask to see the first class 
meeting on a particular level. By the use of such methods, it was 
possible to see a cross section of teaching abilities and methods as 
was indicated by the fluctuation in the interaction matrices obtained. 

In spite of the problems encountered, observing high schools 
in Colombia is probably no more difficult than in an American college 
town. In fact, the reward often justifies the effort. Most Colombians 
are extremely hospitable. An invitation to a bieer, lunch, or supper 
frequently follows an observatior;. In smaller cities a guided tour 
of the town can also be expected. Consequently, when the task is 
completed, the researcher l*as wlxed feelings. He has encountered 
frustration but he has also made unforgettable friendships* In the 
long run, it is the warmth of the people that will be remembered. 
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